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GREATER FLEXIBILITY IN HIGH-SCHOOL WORK 
I 


For more than ten years the writer has endeavored to awaken 
interest in the necessity of providing greater flexibility in the 
work of the public schools. Elsewhere * attention has been given 
to the matter of greater elasticity in the method of grading pri- 
mary and grammar classes; therefore, in this connection, that 
subject is considered only so far as it affects high-school work. 
This effort to provide greater flexibility in the work of the higher 
grades, and more elasticity in the method of classification in all 
the grades, was made because of the conviction that the Ameri- 
can children have a right to expect that, in the higher grades, 
the work should be suited to their taste and their needs; and 
that in all the grades, from the lowest to the highest, they should 
be left free to go forward as far and as fast as individual ability 
and opportunity will permit. This is the high ideal upon which 
our grand republic is founded. It is for this reason that the sys- 
tem of education, developed upon American soil, under American 
institutions and for American needs, should be different from the 
system of education in any other country. For four hundred 


years we have been educating with our backs to the future. It 


is time we face around. We have no remote past, and our vast 


* See author’s book on Zhe Grading of Schools. 
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present is but the beginning of a prodigious future. A nation is 
strong in proportion as its individuals are strong; wherefore 
comes the necessity of ministering to the needs of the individ- 
uals and of developing those powers inherent in each. Never 
before have conditions been so favorable for the self-unfolding 
and the self-realization of the individual. It is the existence of 
this condition, alone, in our own country that confers on America 
all the worth it possesses. It is solely because, for the first time 
in the world’s history, the social and political conditions offered 
are such that the individual may realize the divinity within him 
and be free to expand. This is the American ideal which has 
the supreme claim upon us. It is this which must, sooner or 


later, dominate our entire educational system. 

Careful observers of educational trend agree that at last there 
is a marked disposition to demand of the schools greater flexi- 
bility in the selection of subject-matter and in the method of 


organization. The appeal for greater freedom in the selection 
of subjects in the higher schools is almost as urgent as the 
demand for more pliancy in the method of classification in all 
the grades. That the importance of securing greater flexi- 
bility is felt generally is shown by the fact that there can 
scarcely be found a program of any local, state, or national edu- 
cational meeting, which does not provide for the consideration 
of this subject. For the past several years the superintendents’ 
department of the National Educational Association has given 
special attention to the more flexible grading ; and, at its Febru- 
ary meeting in Chicago, one half a day was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of methods of securing greater flexibility in the method 
of organization. Those who attended the meetings of the 
National and other educational associations will agree that not 
only were the sessions which considered this subject the largest 
and most enthusiastic, but that they were also the most valuable 
meetings of the sessions. . 

That the blighting effects of the usual plan upon the majority 
of the pupils is generally appreciated by thoughtful educators 
will be apparent from the following: Several years ago, under 
the direction of the United States Commissioner of Education, a 
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number of questions bearing upon this subject were sent to the 


superintendents of several hundred cities. To these questions 


five hundred and sixty-five answers were received. As these 
answers came from those who knew exactly what was being 
done and were largely responsible for the methods of organiza- 
tion in common use, a consideration of some of the conclusions 
reached cannot fail to be beneficial in the study of this important 
problem. 

1. ‘Is it sufficient to classify with intervals of a year’s work 
in grade of advancement between the classes, or ought the inter- 
vals to be made as small as can be done and secure classes of 
the normal size—say twenty to thirty pupils in each? Less than 
14 per cent. favored the class interval of a year. Why, then, 
should it be used by the majority of schools? It is claimed, 
with truth, that some boards of education prevent their superin- 
tendents from doing what they know to be best. Is it not time 
that those in charge of the schools should be left free to work 
for the best interests of the children? 

2. “Is it the natural effect of classifying with intervals of a 
year or more between classes, that the bright pupils are held 
back and not given work enough to develop their capacity, while 
the teacher is obliged to expend the greater part of his time on 
the slow and less competent pupils ?’’ Less than seven answered 
“No” to this question. Not 7 per cent. of five hundred and 
sixty-five dared defend the usual plan, though most of them were 
using it. Not 7 per cent. could deny that with the yearly inter- 
val ‘‘the bright pupils are held back and not given enough work 
to do to develop their capacity,” yet this plan is in general use. 
It seems past belief, but it is only too true. Is it any wonder 
that some educators, willing to risk the everlasting condemnation 
of critics, who care more for their own convenience than for the 
interests of the children, denounce in unmeasured terms this out- 
rage upon the defenceless children? 

3. ‘‘Under the system of year intervals between classes, is 
not the progress of the whole school kept down to the pace of 
the slowest and weakest pupils?” Less than g per cent. say that 
the usual plan does not compel all to walk in intellectual lock-step 
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with the slowest pupils. Surely it is now time that every person 
responsible for the organization of the schools, not only favors 
a change to some more sensible method, but also works earnestly 
for the establishment of a more rational plan. 

4. ‘‘Does not this system discourage the less mature and 
sluggish minds of a class, while it wastes the opportunities of 
the bright minds?” Less than 9 per cent. were willing to 
deny that this plan does ‘discourage the less mature and waste 
the opportunities of the bright minds,” and yet this method sur- 
vives. Survives? Yes, and until lately was in almost universal 
use. More than that, it is even now in use, not only in the very 
large majority of cities and towns, but probably even in the 
majority of those systems represented by these superintendents 


who have thus condemned it unreservedly. 

The request for greater freedom in the selection of courses 
and subjects, seems to have come, in great part, from the uni- 
versities and colleges above; and principally affects the high and 
other secondary schools. The demand for greater elasticity in 
method of classification, which now seems to be rising spontane- 
ously in every part of the country, is caused by the urgent needs 


of the primary and grammar grades; for it is in these grades that 
the need of more flexibility is greatest and the blighting effects of 
the usual methods most disastrous. 

Of the many perplexing problems which confront those who 
are responsible for the organization and administration of our 
grand public schools, no other is so perplexing as this one, no 
other is of so much interest to parents who are solicitous for 
the proper education of their children; no other should be of 
such immediate interest to principals and teachers, who have 
been compelled to work under the present medieval method, 
which has long outlived its usefulness; no other is such a source 
of worry to wide awake superintendents interested in the improve- 
ments of the schools. The fact is that the.methods which were 
intended to faithfully serve the interests of the children, have 
long since become their tyrannical masters. Already there are 
rising, from every part of our land, murmurings which foretell the 
coming of a storm of protest against the system which gives so 
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little attention to individual differences and conditions, under 
which pupils work. 

All must admit that teachers vary greatly in knowledge, 
power, skill, and in many other ways affecting their efficiency. 
None dare deny that the children of every grade differ widely 
in age, in acquirements, in aptitude, in physical endurance, in 
power of attention, in home advantages, in the rate of mental 
development, in time of entering school, in regularity of attend- 
ance, and in many other ways affecting their progress. Yet, 
because of the manner of grading, the work and promoting the 
graded school of today keeps all the children of each grade in 
intellectual lockstep, not only month after month, but year after 
year, for their whole school lives. Children are not alike and we 
have no reason to believe that the Almighty intended they should 
be made alike. Why then put them in educational mills and 
attempt to grind them out alike, crushing out that individuality 
which He meant as a guide to their education and to their use- 
fulness, and not a hindrance thereto? Who can give any good 
reason why we should labor to produce uniformity of taste, uni- 
formity of character, uniformity of ability, or uniformity of 
aspirations? Is not individuality of more importance than even- 
ness of classification? Is not individuality the divinity of the 
child? Should it not be watched for and discovered, that it may 
be carefully studied, and, when along proper lines, lovingly 
guarded and prayerfully developed ?_ Does not biography teach 
us that those only have become distinguished who have developed 
a love for work on particular lines? Since life’s success depends, 
in so great a degree, on the fortunate finding of what the pupil 
is best fitted to do, surely we should spare no pains in trying to 
find the right direction and in securing a system which will make 
possible the turning of the young feet towards the proper path. 


For a pupil to leave the high school with no definite plan con- 


cerning his life’s work is a great misfortune. Indeed, it is sad 
to see so many conscientious teachers and parents giving not the 
least attention to the pupil’s efforts at self direction, unless it be 
to point them out as dangerous and, therefore, to be frowned out 
of existence, if possible. At the end of school life, he is too 
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often turned adrift, with the expectation that he will instantly 
find, without assistance, what he should have had much help in 
discovering. The system of electives in college is felt to be 
right and wise, but it often fails because the student has not had 
any occasion or opportunity to consider on what line he can best 
work. The sooner a boy hears his future trade or profession 
calling to him from the distance, the surer will be his road to it 
and the better the success he is likely to have. Then why not 
allow more specialization in the high schools? Why postpone 
it until he goes to a college, university, or to fight life’s battle? 
This specialization need not be in the narrow sense which cuts 
out everything that does not visibly touch the future business, 
but in the true sense of ministering to the special powers or the 
peculiar circumstances of the individual. Would this not give 
us men and women better educated and better equipped for their 
life’s work? Would it not keep in school many who have come 
to the end of their ability in certain subjects? Will not a variety 
of aims and occupations have a quickening effect upon all, 
especially when they come into contact with each other in other 
exercises. When we consider this matter thoughtfully need we 
wonder the usual iron-clad system which, regardless of the many 
differences, tends to cast all minds in the same mold, and sub- 
ject all to the same treatment, for the same length of time, and 
test all in the same way, on the same work at the same time, is 
objected to because it demands so much uniformity, that many 
are forced to stop school and many more who graduate, do not 
get the work they should and are too long getting what they 
receive? Let us not wonder that, from all sides there comes a 
demand for greater flexibility so that it will not be necessary for 
the teachers to attempt to overcome, not only the differences 
of physical ability and physical environments, but even the 
differences in mental ability and mental predilection. Let us not 
wonder that, on all sides, thoughtful educators are studying this 


problem as never before, and are planning to replace the Procrus- 
tean beds of grades by something more elastic. Something which 
will make it possible for the teacher to fit the work to the pupil 
instead of forcing her to make the pupil fit the work. Surely it 
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is time we cease condemning the teacher, because in spite of all 
the differences, she cannot produce symmetrical nonentities. 
Surely, the poor teacher, limited in power and by conditions, 
should not be criticised because she cannot overcome the differ- 
ences predetermined by the Almighty. This demand for greater 
flexibility in work above the grammar grades, and for greater 
pliancy in method of classification in all the grades cannot be 
neglected. It must be given careful consideration. Some pro- 
test against anything which savors of criticism, but has the time 
not come when we should speak frankly, where the interests of 
our schools and the welfare of the pupils is concerned? Surely, 
the friends of our public schools, which are increasing in efficiency 
at an ever increasing rate, should discuss the defeats of the pres- 


ent system and work earnestly for its improvement! 

In the consideration of this important problem we must 
not forget that its solution is neither easy nor simple. The 
first, and perhaps the easiest step, is the preparation of one 
course of study. The making of the single course of study is, 
in itself, a severe test of the highest qualifications of the best 
prepared. It requires a careful and exhaustive study of edu- 


cational values. Without this it will be impossible to select such 
branches as will, in the most effective manner, develop the sub- 
stantial as well as the formal activities of the child. This will 
mean that we must start with the study of the brain and mind, 
formulate all we know of their functions and the natural order 
in which these activities succeed each other, in the development 
of the normal individual, from the beginning of life to its end. 
Having made certain of this, it will be necessary to provide a 
course which will work in harmony with the natural sequences 
of human nature, instead of violating them at every step, as we 
do now. It will mean that we cease developing but a ‘part of 
man’s faculties and aim to produce a man, the whole of whose 
powers have been exercised into harmonious life. Each must be 
taken at the right psychological moment. The attempt must be 
made to cultivate all the good and repress all the evil inclina- 
tions, preserving the right balance of all, until special aptitude 
for particular forms of activity become apparent. When these 
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special aptitudes appear, it will then be necessary to provide, 
from this point, several equally good courses. This will neces- 
sitate an exhaustive study of equivalents that the courses pre- 
pared may not be narrowing, yet may foster a healthy growth 
along particular lines. The satisfactory course of study of the 
future must do away with a one-sided intellectual development. 
It must deny some of the claims of the classicists, who would 
educate one half of man and leave the other half withered. It 
would do no better for our scientific friends, who would electrify 
the dead half and then proceed to let the opposite side die; thus 
the man could hop through life on one side instead of on the 
other. It would cease to hold the mirror to the present or to 
the past, for education would no longer follow and reflect the 
great historic changes in society, as it has done in the past. 
From the earliest teachings of the primitive savages to the pres- 
ent, education has simply reflected the last phase of society. 
Because of this we have had a succession of one-sided systems 
of education. From the first to the last, each was but a tem- 
porary picture in a series of dissolving views. Each was felt to 
be all important and all sufficient. Though containing something 
of value, each proved to be unimportant and insufficient. One 
after another, all except the last, have passed away. Now the 
time has come to demand and secure from the educators of our 
country typical courses, which will be well suited to the devel- 
opment of intelligent American citizens. Let it be an American 


system in fact, and not a poor imitation of one suited to the 


needs of some other country. 

As before indicated, the demand for greater freedom in the 
selection of courses and subjects came from the colleges; yet 
the first colleges were founded for the purpose of giving a lib- 
eral culture, and not, to any extent, for the purpose of providing 
work upon special lines. This was true of all the colleges of New 
England, the cradle of American education, as well as in most, 
if not in all, of the other earlier colleges. Their early growth 
was the result of conditions inherent in our American life. For 
many years even Harvard and Yale felt neither the necessity 
nor ability of maintaining more than one course. As wealth 
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increased, greater facilities were provided to meet the increasing 
demands, so that the curriculum became so extensive that selec- 
tion became necessary. It is important that the teacher should 
remember that the developing child passes through most of the 
periods through which the race has passed in its march from 
barbarism to the highest civilization. If she fails to do so, she 
can scarcely bear the barbarous conduct of the sometimes young 
savages. Much less can she deal properly with many of their 
moods, which are relics of bygone ages. For similar reasons it 


is important that those who are working with developing high 


schools should remember that the high school must also pass 
through several stages before it can reach the period of full 
development. Failing to realize this, much discouragement will 
result ; whereas, in all probability the high school has not reached 
that point in its development which makes it best that it should 
be different from what it is. Under the existing conditions it 
may be doing much better than others which seem to be far more 
advanced. 

To what extent then can or should high-school courses be 
flexible ? In view of the fact that so many have already solved 
this problem for themselves, it hardly seems necessary to give 
more than brief consideration to this question. However, in the 
hope that it may be helpful to those still struggling with the 
subject, the writer’s experience is given. Five years ago, when 
the writer accepted responsibility in connection with the high 
school under consideration, it had a three years’ English course, 
which all pupils of the school were compelled to pursue; no 
opportunity being given to vary the work or to finish the course 
in less than the prescribed time. Proximity to New York City, 
which had no public high school, the strong interests of good 
private schools, and other very potent reasons which need not 
be mentioned, reduced the interest in the public high school to 
such a low ebb, that many of the people felt that no high school 
course should be provided at public expense. The unusual 
financial condition of the city required that the schools be con- 
ducted at from one third to one half the per capita cost in other 
school systems of the same and adjoining counties. Considering 
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these and other limiting conditions, the difficulty of providing 
greater flexibility will become apparent to those of experience. 
It will also show the propriety if not the necessity of having 
reached the desired end by the slow but sure process of evolu- 
tion, rather than by a sudden revolution. 

Those arranging courses of study should keep in view the 
high ideal of the ultimate end of education. It is certainly not 
for the present but for the future; not so much for what may 
appear in the child, but rather for what will make for character 
inthe man. The superiority of man’s character is determined 
not merely by his intellectual grasp, nor even alone by his ethical 
insight, but it is largely determined by his power for effective 
action towards right and desirable ends. Any study, group of 
studies or method, is beneficial or harmful, in proportion as it 
contributes to, or fails to contribute towards developing these 
characteristics. 

In outlining courses for developing the high school, there 
should first be provided a finishing course. The high school 
is rightly considered the people's college. Supported by all the 
people for their children, it should first minister to the needs of 
the majority, who cannot go farther than the high school. This 
certainly seems to be in accordance with the reasonable demand 
that, in the expenditure of public money the attempt be made 
to secure the greatest good for the greatest number. Though 
contrary to the contention of many, it seems right that this 
course, as well as other courses, should be no higher than the 
large majority can easily reach. Many who have gotten a few 
ideas from the German gymnasium, which is an illustration of 
the law of the survival of the fittest, have urged the adoption of 


the German ideal in our own schools. This has caused many 


to stop on reaching the high school and many more to fall by 
the wayside in their passage through the school. The small 
proportion graduating furnishes a strong argument for those 
opposed to all high schools, even though the few prize graduates 
may increase the prestige of a particular high school. Sore 
time ago I visited a friend who was noted for his ability to raise 
prize peaches of all varieties. As the neighboring peach growers 
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had the same facilities as my friend, I was curious to know the 
secret of his success. After some hesitation, he took me through 
his orchard and explained the whole process in a few words, by 
saying, ‘If I want prize peaches of any kind I shake off all but 
a couple of dozen early in the spring. It is expensive but I get 
my prize peaches, for all the strength goes into the few.”’ Is 


there not a warning in this for many of us? 
Having provided for the large majority, attention should be 
given to the largest minority of pupils, and the attempt should 


be made to give all the best that the community is willing to 
provide. In every community there is a smaller or larger num- 
ber of pupils who are desirous of attending higher schools. If 
preparation for these higher schools cannot be made in the home 
high school, very few would be able to attend any advanced 
school. The high school which can do more than provide for 
the majority may well make provision for these. Many would 
place this as the highest function of the public high school, but 
it does seem that it should not be considered, primarily, as a 
feeder for college, unless the interest of the majority of the pupils 
demands that it be so considered. The colleges are quite will- 
ing to have the high schools made preparatory schools; and 
some are even so unselfish as to be willing to allow the high- 
school teachers to give all the hard and thorough drill which 
belongs to the work of the college. Is it any wonder that many 
of the friends of the public schools enter forcible protests against 
shaping all the work for the few who expect to go to college ? 
Experience proves that a large number of those prepared 
for the high school do not enter, for the reason that circum- 
stances are such that they cannot expect to be able to finish a 
a four years’ course of any kind. Conditions over which they 
have no control demand that they must soon become bread-win- 
ners for themselves, if not for others also. A great many of 
these could manage to go to school for a couple of years if there 
should be offered a course which promises some _ practical 
help for the near and trying future, when they must fight life’s 
battle alone. For these, there should be provided a commercial 
course of two or three years. Here is where the trouble begins. 
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Our classical friends insist that it is impossible for any one to 
receive a good education without having studied Latin or 
Greek. In holy horror they raise their hands and eyes and 
warn us to beware of the utilitarian spirit of the age. They 
remind us that it was through Greece and Rome that the pres- 
ent civilization came; that at their flames we kindled the torches 
of our institutions ; that in our civil and political life we live as 
did the Romans; that our esthetical ideals came from beyond 
Rome—even from Greece. Though all this, and more, is true, 
yet there is reason for challenging the claims of Latin and 
Greek, and for asserting that neither is absolutely necessary for 
the education of a gentleman, or for the proper development of 
all the mental faculties. Latin or Greek is valuable for devel- 
oping memory, concrete reasoning, logical expression, literary 
taste, imagination, and social reasoning. The substitution of 
French and German may secure those of these desirable ends 
which are not reached just as well by other subjects of the 
course. 

In addition to these courses, many schools will find it prac- 
ticable to arrange other courses on different lines. But no mat- 
ter what courses are arranged, provision should be made for 
greater freedom in the election of particular branches when 
there is good reason for such election. When this is done even, 
the smaller high schools can have many of the advantages of 
the larger. In addition to the regular work, it will be very easy 
to give pupils special opportunities of taking advanced work in 
language, in mathematics, drawing, and in other subjects. This 
may make a little trouble for principal and teacher, but where 
the best interest of the pupils demands it, it should be done, as 
the schools are for the children rather than for the teachers. 

Again, no matter what course is selected, the effort should 
be made to make it possible for a pupil to change from one 
course to another when there is good reason for so doing. 
Changing conditions will effect many. Some will find they are 
not taking the work for which they are best fitted, even though 
great care has been taken in determining what course they 
should pursue. Others will develop aptitude along special lines 
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at a later period in their work. All those who can be provided 
for should be taken care of. 

In this article attention has been called to the necessity of 
greater freedom in the selection of courses and subjects. In the 
second article the matter of greater elasticity in method of organi- 
zation will be discussed, and the attempt will be made to show 
how more flexibility in method of classification may easily be 


secured. 
WILLIAM J. SHEARER 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


(To be continued) 
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ENGLISH AT THE GERMAN REFORM SCHOOLS. 
II. 


To OBTAIN a thorough schooling in reading and a faultless 


pronunciation, the reformers use tests in transcriptions, not only 


words, but whole narratives being given to the boys, first in 
transcription and afterwards in the real orthography. They use 
texts with transcriptions because in the rapid course of coherent 
speech some words have a pronunciation other than when used 
alone, é. g.,and, my, etc. Besides, they require that the sen- 
tences be divided by signs marking the pauses made in speak- 
ing, the stress which is laid on particular words and the empha- 
sis which is to be used at particular places. Clear, faultless, 
well-accentuated reading according to the sense of the piece is 
what the reformers aim at. 

The reading begins only when the contents of the piece are 
perfectly known to the pupils by a variety of oral exercises in 
parsing and analysis. Hearing, speaking, reading, writing are 
the different steps of the ladder which must be climbed one after 
the other. Reading is often done by one pupil alone, while the 
others have their books shut, which is an excellent exercise for 
the class in sharpening their hearing. But also class-reading, 
2. €., reading by the whole class, is practiced, especially in large 
classes where the individual pupil cannot be heard read every 
lesson. To prevent the boys from being inattentive, for which 
class-reading often gives them opportunity, it is requisite to sud- 
denly stay the reading and to order some one pupil to continue 
alone. Any inattention observed must be severely and merci- 
lessly punished, else class reading will lead to a great many 
abuses, and will not further progress but prevent it. Another 
means to keep the boys attentive and oblige them to read with 
all possible care is to correct a mistake which some one has 
made by calling on him by name and saying: ‘‘X, you mispro- 
nounced the word ‘horizon,’ correct it please.” In this way the 
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boys are kept in the belief that the teacher hears every voice 
distinctly, which is hardly the case. 

The correction of the mistakes in reading is generally done 
by the class itself; only the words which the class has not heard 
before and the pronunciation of which was wrong, are corrected 
by the teacher. 

As a rule the correction of mispronounced words must be 
made with the utmost care. The pupil is generally inclined to 
consider a mistake in reading as not half so grave as a mistake 
in writing. That is a serious error which must be attacked and 
corrected from the very outset. It is a good thing to render the 
mistakes obvious to the boys by writing them on the blackboard 
with the correct pronunciation opposite. It is also fitting to 
cause a boy who has been inattentive during the lesson, to read 
aloud before the class on the next day what had been read in the 
preceding lesson. Just as the pupil who has made many mis- 
takes in writing is forced to write the whole exercise again, so 
the boy who reads badly, must be compelled to read the whole 
piece again or at least to correct all the mistakes he made. 

The best means of teaching a good pronunciation is of course 
the living word, the good example of the teacher. No text 
ought to be read by the class which has not been loud and 
clearly read by the master. Previous to the reading by the boys, 
it is a good plan for the teacher to mark the words whose spell- 
ing differs widely from the pronunciation. 

It is a matter of opinion and still hotly contested even 
among reformers, if the transcription is absolutely necessary. 
The end which must be attained and which in the case of Eng- 
lish is so very difficult for almost all foreigners even those of 
the Teutonic race, is to teach the pupils to join the two pietures 


which every word presents, viz., the picture of the sound and 


the picture of the spelling. The eye and the ear must work 
together before we have completely got a word. Those who 
begin with showing the pupils the words in their real shape will 
bring up better writers, and those who use the transcriptions and 
show the pupils first how the words are pronounced, will turn out 
better speakers. 
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But this difference is only at the start, and with either 
method a good deal of work is required to drill the faculty which 
was at first neglected, but with sufficient care it is, I think, pos- 
sible to have success with either. After a certain time the boys 
must be able to infer from the sound the manner of spelling and 
from the spelling the sound. When they have attained this they 
may be said to have reached perfection. 

For practice in writing three exercises are to be distinguished. 
First, exercises done in the rough at home or in the class room 
during the lesson ; second, those on the blackboard ; and third, 
those neatly written in a copybook. The last of the three only 
are carefully corrected by the teacher ; the first are mostly cor- 
rected during the lesson by the boys themselves or their class- 
mates. The great expenditure of strength which this modern 
method of teaching requires on the part of the teacher must on 
no account be increased by too numerous corrections. And yet 
the twelve or fifteen exercises written in the copybook are not 
sufficient to give the boys the required skill in writing. There- 
fore the first two ways mentioned are not to be dispensed 
with. 

Commonly they begin with copying words from their reader ; 
then follows the writing down of a passage they have learned 
by heart or the contents of which are perfectly known by repeated 
questions and repetitions. In these exercises parsing and analyz- 
ing are practiced, the different parts of speech or the different 
parts of the sentence being underlined or marked in some other 
way. Other exercises which follow serve at the same time 
grammatical purposes, é. g., change of person, 7. é¢., a narrative 
which is told in the third person must be changed into one in 
the first person; change of person and tense; change of the 
direct speech into the indirect; change of the active voice into 
the passive voice, etc. Then the teacher gives the boys a sen- 
tence or two, which he writes on the blackboard, e. g., ‘‘ William 
of Normandy defeated the Anglo-Saxons at Hastings.’”’ The 
pupils have to form questions to ascertain the subject, the verb, 
the object and the adverb; for instance; ‘‘Who defeated the 
Anglo-Saxons at Hastings? ‘What did William do?” ‘Whom 
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did he defeat at Hastings?” ‘Where did he defeat the Anglo- 
Saxons?” 

The next exercise is a reproduction of a conversation made 
on a picture, e. g., the Winter by Hdlzel. If these conversations 
have been carefully made that is to say, if the words belonging 
to the picture have been thoroughly learned, this exercise, 
originally consisting only of questions and answers, is soon 
enlarged into short coherent essays on such subjects as, the 
pleasures of winter, the ice, the Christmas tree, etc. 

Next a short English narrative, an anecdote told by the 
teacher once, twice or even three times is written down, in the 
rough first While one pupil writes it on the blackboard; later on 
inthe copybook. Thena chapter from Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum, 
or from a French author is to be written down in English; it is 
followed by a translation of a German narrative, once or twice 
told by the teacher, into English and at last subjects for which 
no preparation has been made are given either from nature, or 
history, or geography. 

The reformers have been repeatedly reproached with neglect- 
ing grammatical exercises; most wrongly I can affirm, though 
their method of teaching grammar is quite different from the old 
one. They cause the boys to find the rules and grammatical 
precepts themselves, they give them standard English and get 
the rules contained in it, picked out by the boys. The old 
method gives the pupils the abstract rules and orders them to 
form English according to these rules. What kind of English 
that is, may be easily imagined ; standard it is not nor can it be, 
for the boys are not philologers, philological geniuses among 
pupils being very scarce. And yet they are required by their 
teachers to create a language from a bewildering multitude of 
rules! It is the same as if you should give the boys the materials 
for building a bridge and order them to construct one before 
they had seen such a thing. 

When we consider that in the course of one or two years the 
boys are able to write and speak on the above mentioned sub- 
jects, we are justly astonished at such rapid progress and must 
praise unreservedly the teachers who get the pupils to such a 
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pitch of perfection. One of the secrets by which this end is so 
admirably attained is the new method of teaching the boys how 
to form a vocabulary, a certain stock of words which cannot be 
forgotten because it is continually being made over again. 

It is done in the following way: 

The boys are shown first, that a considerable stock of English 
words is already known to them—words which are of the same 
origin as the German ones— if they but remember certain changes 
of consononts, ¢. g., English t at the end or in the middle of a 
word being ss in the German word, nut= Nuss, foot= Fuss; t 
at the beginning of a word being F in German; ten=zehn, two= 
zwei; English d=t in German; day=Tag, deed=That, etc. 

Another advantage of the modern method of acquiring a 
vocabulary is that the words are learned in groups, ¢. g., deep, 
depth; broad, breadth; conquer, conquest, conqueror, etc. A 
considerable stock of words is gained by forming antonyms by 
means of certain prefixes, e. g., by dis: join, disjoin; obey, dis- 
obey, etc; by in: temperance, intemperance ; active, inactive, etc. 

The formation of words by suffixes in shown e. g., by ful ; 
hopeful, careful, etc.; by less: hopeless, careless, etc. 

A most useful means of enlarging the vocabulary and practic- 


ing the use of the words already learnt is finding equivalent 


expressions for those occurring in sentences given by the teacher. 

In these few lines I have tried to give a rapid sketch of the 
reform movement in teaching English in German schools. It is 
still violently opposed, but I think it will be victorious, suppos- 
ing that we have in future such excellent leaders as Mr. Walter, 
headmaster of the Frankfurt Reform and Model School is. On 
his book: “English after the Frankfurt Reform Plan,” I have 
drawn for my essay and I take this opportunity to heartily thank 
him for the improvement in the whole method, due to his 
splendid work. He is not only a first rate schoolmaster, he is a 
schoolmaker, and I venture to say that his school will flourish 
as long as it has such skillful and energetic directors as he is. 
At his school in Frankfurt he shows in operation what he has 
told us in his book, and his unbounded hospitality makes wel- 
come every stranger who takes interest in our school affairs. 
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I add the report of an English guest who is at the same time a 
noted educator in his own country and whose opinion should be 
heard; viz., Mr. A. Cliffe, M. A. of London. He writes as 
follows: 

The plan for the lesson, as arranged by the headmaster, was the follow- 
ing: 

1. Meinhold’s Pictures, No. 20.— baker’s and butcher’s shop. 

2. Anecdote to be related, and questions to be answered. 

3. Reading of an unseen piece from an English reading-book. 

4. Story to be related in German and retold by the class in English. 

The first two parts of the lesson were taken over by myself; the last two 
the headmaster had under his own charge. As is usual in this class, the 
language made use of during the whole course of the lesson was English, 
with the one exception to be afterwards mentioned. 

Immediately after entering the class room, at a word from the head- 
master, the boys began to recite the “Charge of the Light Brigade” by 
Tennyson. Each verse was recited by a different boy and the last in chorus. 

The recitation was followed by rapid questions on the part of the head- 
master about the author of the poem, Alfred Tennyson, when and where he 
lived, and the fact of his having been poet laureate and buried in West- 
minster Abbey. The answers to these questions having been obtained 


” 


without difficulty, the title “poet laureate’ was made more comprehensible 

by one ofthe boys being asked to give the equivalent Latin expression. 
Hereupon the headmaster handed the management of the class over to 

me, and I proceeded to the first part of the lesson. The picture chosen for 


this purpose was one quite unknown to the class; on one half the process of 


manufacturing bread was illustrated, and on the other there were two little 
shops, one of a butcher, the other of a baker, where several persons were 
making purchases. 

The first questions put naturally referred to pictures with which the boys 
were already acquainted, 2. ¢., the Hélzel-pictures of summer and autumn. 
The following questions led up to the subject of the lesson : 

In which picture have you already seen a corn field ? Where is the corn taken 
after itis mown? What is done with it in the barn? Where is it taken after being 
threshed ? What is done with it in the mill ? 

The questions having been answered readily, a description of the process 
of making bread was elicited by means of questions, during which I found it 
necessary to give two words which were new to the class, 7. ¢., “‘to knead” 
and ‘‘oven.”” The word “knead” having been written down on the black- 
board, the boys were asked for other words in which the 4 is mute before 2. 
“ Know,” “knock,” “ knife” were quickly given. The word ‘‘knife” (plural 
knives) naturally led to a demand for other words in which the / is changed 
into ves. A number of such words were given in rapid succession. 
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On my pronouncing the second unknown word distinctly, the sounds were 


pointed out by one of the class on the sound chart; the word was then writ- 
ten down correctly on the blackboard from the sounds. 

The process of bread-making having been sufficiently discussed, I then 
went over to the other half of the picture showing a butcher’s and a baker’s 
shop. Here the word dutcher not being pronounced correctly, it was ordered 
to be written down. This showed, as had appeared from the pronunciation 
of the word, that the boy had confused the English with the French word, 
for he wrote ‘‘boucher.” I next proceeded to put questions about what is 
sold by butchers and bakers. It was here natural for me to try and find out 
whether the boys were aware of the difference between the names of the liv- 
ing animals and their flesh in the form of meat. The different words, ox, 
beef ; sheep, mutton; calf, veal; swine, pig, pork, were all correctly given; 
on my then asking for an explanation of this phenomenon, one of the boys 
informed me, that although the Anglo-Saxons were acquainted with the ani- 
mals, it was the Norman-French who introduced the refined art of cooking, 
and consequently the meat when prepared for eating was given a French 
name. I then inquired: When did the Normans come to England? Who 
was their leader? What battle was fought? These questions were likewise 
correctly answered without there being any occasion for me to correct the 
pronunciation. A few more questions relative to the persons seen in the pic- 
ture closed this part of the lesson, the most striking part of which was the 
promptness of the answers and the concentrated interest of the whole 
class, the boys being trained to answer on simply being looked at by the 
teacher. 

This method, besides keeping the boys alert and attentive, is a great 
relief to the teacher. 

To give this picture a living interest, and to afford the class an opportu- 
nity of exhibiting their practical powers of conversation, at the request of 
the headmaster, I called out two boys (S. and J.) and told them to commence 
a conversation, one representing the shop-keeper, the other the customer. 
Such exercises as these seem to be enjoyed by the whole class, and a look- 
er-on cannot help feeling that they appreciate these endeavors to make them 
use their knowledge of the language practically. On this occasion the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued : 

A.: What costs a roll? &.: Six Pfennigs. A.. Please, give me it. Have you 
also a loaf? £&.:; What kind of them do you want? 4.. I want a large one. B.: 
There are some who have got six pounds and others which have got three pounds. 
{The scholar on being asked here whether the word “who” was right, quickly cor- 
rected himself and gave the reason.) .. Give me one with three pounds. J.: It 
costs six pence. .. Here they are. 

Here the headmaster called two other boys out to continue the dialogue 
with the idea that the boy who has been shopping now wishes to return from 
Bockenheim to Frankfort, and jumps on a tramcar. 
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A.: Give me a ticket to the Hauptwache. J... It costs twenty Pfennigs. .- 
Here are fifty. &.: Here isthe change. A. (seeing a friend): Good morning, how 
are you? I have not seen you for a long time. Where were you? J&., In this time 
I was in England and visited a friend of mine. A.: So you have seen a good deat 
of the city, please tell me about it. &.: In London there are many people; in the 
afternoon I went in the Hyde Park. 

To correct this last mistake of the preposition, and at the same time to 
impress the different uses of the English prepositions more deeply on his 
mind, the boy was told to carry out the following actions, saying aloud what 
he was doing: I am going Zo the door (class: he is going Zo the door). I am 
going out of the room (class: he is going out of the room). I am coming 
into the room (class: he is coming z#¢o the room). Iam standing a/ the 
blackboard (class: he is standing @¢ the blackboard). I am standing zm 
front of the teacher (class: he is standing zz front of the teacher). 

One boy (U.) is now set to write a description of the above-mentioned 
picture on the blackboard (result : see below). 

The second part of the lesson began by my relating in English an anec- 
dote which was unknown to the class. I did this as distinctly as possible, but 
only once. The headmaster wishing to test the boys’ ability to understand a 
native Englishman to the utmost, made them begin to re-tell the story immedi- 
ately, without my having previously put questions about it. Each boy related 
one or two Sentences, and then the story was taken up by another. During 
this I was struck by the manner in which the story was kept intact. When 
a boy began to deviate from the proper story (as happened once or twice), 
another boy took it up and brought it back to its original form. 

The re-telling of the story being finished, I put a number of questions 
upon the contents of the anecdote. They were not only easily understood, 
but also readily answered. One point is perhaps worthy of remark. In the 
anecdote told, the words “‘ he tapped at the door”’ occurred ; the word “tapped,” 
though quite new to the class, was understood from the sense of the story, 
and also afterwards correctly written, though they had only once heard it pro- 
nounced. 

Two boys (F. and Sch.) were then set to write down this anecdote from 
memory on two blackboards, one on either side of the room (result : see below). 

The headmaster, Direktor Walter, here took over the class again for the 
third part of the lesson, z. ¢., the reading of an unseen passage (Hausknecht, 
“English Student,” p. 115) about Guy Fawkes’ Day, The headmaster first 
explained (in English) who Guy Fawkes was, the conspiracy called the Gun- 
powder Plot, and the customs still found in many parts of England on Novem- 
ber 5. These explanations were followed by questions to ascertain whether 
what had been said was thoroughly understood. The boys were now told to 
glance rapidly through the piece that was to be read. Meanwhile, the descrip- 


tion of the picture having been finished, it was read and corrected by me. 


This was what the boy had written: 
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At the right side of the picture we see the baking-room of a baker. One of his 
men is putting the bread into the oven; another one is kneading the flour into bread. 
In the middle there is the baker’s shop and at the left that of a butcher. A mother is 


buying bread for her children, and an old man is taking some money out of his purse. 


A girl is going to the butcher, who is selling the meat of pore (corr.: pork), in order to 
buy some pounds of meat. 

This having been read the headmaster underlined the words see, zs knead- 
ing, baker's shop, mother, old man, pork. The boys now began to ask each 
other questions referring to the words underlined. The manner in which this 
was done showed the boys to be well exercised in this kind of questioning and 
answering, for as the headmaster underlined the words, the following ques- 
tions were put and answers given: 

Q.. What do we see at the right side of the picture? 4.: We see the baking- 
room of a baker. @Q.: Who ts éneading the flour? A..: Another man 7s kneading the 
flour into bread. @Q.. Where is the daker’s shop? A.: The baker's shop is in the 
middle of the picture. @.; What is the mother doing? A..: She is buying bread for 
her children. @Q.. Who is taking money out of the purse? 4.; An old man is taking 
money out of the purse. @.. What is being sold? A.: Pork is being sold. 

The reading of the unseen piece was then taken up, the boys having had 
time to glance through it. Each scholar after having read a few sentences 
asked his companions if he had made any mistakes while reading. Where 
such an error had been committed, it was usually corrected by one or other 
of the boys. In this manner the attention of the class was concentrated oh the 
reading and pronunciation the whole time. During the reading various 
grammatical questions were put by the headmaster, and at the end, other 
questions as to the contents of what had been read. 

Meanwhile the two scholars had finished writing down the anecdote on 
two separate boards. One was well done. Although almost every sentence 
in it differed somewhat from the story originally told, yet the sense was kept 
up. Orthographic mistakes there were none. Sch. had written: 

Mr. Swift often received from his neighbor a fish which was brought him by a 
little boy to whom he gave nothing. One day the door of the house was open. So 
he entered the room in which Mr. Swift was sitting and put the fish on the table. 
Mr. Swift was very angry at this action. He told the boy he would teach him how to 
be polite. So he took the fish and left the room and said: “ My master sends me to 
give you this fish.” The boy repeated (replied): “Thank you very much, and here is 
a half-crown.” Mr. Swift gave him a whole crown. 

The second anecdote was not so free from mistakes, but still a creditable 
performance, if we consider the rapidity with which it was written, and the 
short time allowed for reflection. F. wrote: 

Each (every) day a boy brought a fish to a gentleman, but always he was send 
(t) away without receiving anything. One day he found the door opened and he went 
into the room without (k)nocking to (at) the door and put the fish on the table. The 
gentlemen was very angry that the boy was so unpolite. Therefore he took the fish 
and left the room; then he returned, nocked to the door, opened it and said to the 
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boy: “Good morning, sir, here is your “ fish,” and the boy answered: “I am very 
much obliged to you.” 

The mistakes made in this anecdote formed the subject of further ques- 
tion; 

1. What is the difference in the use of each and every? 2. What is the position 
of the adverbs of time? 3. Send, sent (other words: lend, lent; spend, spent). 4. 
(K)nocking to (other words with 4”; knead, know, &c.) (other verbs followed by a¢- 
look at, wonder at). 5. Unpolite (more usual, impolite). Give different examples of 
words expressing two opposite ideas. (Polite — impolite, act — counteract, fortune — 
misfortune, happy — unhappy, content — discontent, satisfy — dissatisfy.) 

Then began the fourth part of the lesson. The headmaster related a 
short story in German (Vietor and Dorr, p. 117). The story was then re-told 
by the class, each boy saying a few sentences. The following is the story, as 
related by the class: 

Four men wanted to beg for money at the door of a captain. They said they had 
had great misfortune and their ship was wrecked. The man placed the other men in 
his room at different places. Then he said to one: I am very sorry that you have been 
shipwrecked, what was the name of your captain? Then he went to the second, what 
was your captain called ? Each gave a different name. Then he went to the third 
and asked the same, and the third answered Swift (!). So, my dear gentlemen, said 
the captain, I cannot give you money, for you have had three captains and your ship 
must go under. 

This last mistake caused general amusement. The headmaster availed 
himself of the opportunity to impress upon the class the necessity of not 
translating their native language while learning and speaking that of another 


country, but of always seeking the expressions peculiar to that language; at 
the same time he related his own experiences in England, how his friends had 
frequently remarked: “that may be grammatically correct, but we don’t say 
so.”’ Here the lesson ended. 


Oscar THIERGEN 
DRESDEN 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL? 


THE topic is one in which most of us are directly interested, 
and upon it all of us are likely to have definite views. The 
opportunities that it gives for cataloguing our virtues or dissect- 
ing our faults I shall hope to avoid, for the sake of limiting the 
discussion to a few points in the professional equipment of the 
high-school principal which seem to me to have become essential. 

A few years ago any consideration of this subject as distinct 
from the general fundamentals of equipment requisite for all 
secondary teachers would have seemed academic rather than 
practical. Few will so regard it now. The march of events 
has raised our public high schools to a position of greater 
relative importance than ever before. Their growth in the last 
ten years is too well known to need description. In the north 
central states the enrollment in public secondary schools, in the 
year 1890-1, was a little over 104,000; in 1898~9 (the latest figures 
obtainable) it was as much over 242,000. In the same way 
the amount and character of the work done has been strength- 
ened in the last decade. The change in the last thirty years has 
well-nigh amounted to a revolution, while the trend of progress 
seems to denote a farther advance. 

The changes incident to this growth and improved organiza- 
tion have naturally brought to the principal increased labor, but 
they have enlarged his opportunity and his responsibility as well. 
The difference in degree is becoming a difference in kind, until 
to the native ability supposed to be found hitherto in public 


servants of this class there is now added a demand for profes- 


sional training but lately unheard of. The post has become 
a professional one and the principals themselves should be the 
first to recognize the fact. To do so is not to magnify one’s 
office —rather failure to do so means the acceptance of too low 
a standard. 
The daily problems of the principal of a large school are, to 
* A paper read before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, November 30, 1900. 
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some degree, comparable to those of the executives of the higher 
institutions; the difficulties in a small school are sometimes 
even more acute. In the high school the questions of the 
adjustment of work to the pupil, of the pupil to his work, and 
of different departments to each other, bring problems as per- 


plexing and varied as those found at any stage of the pupil’s 


advancement. These have lately been increased by the broad- 
ening of courses and the extension of the elective system. To 
meet them successfully a man must either have great ability, or 
a training that will equip average ability and judgment to do 
efficiently a highly organized work. Brains are fairly plentiful 
but talent is not sown broadcast. Brains, then, developed by good 
training, must always be depended upon to meet the require- 
ments of this profession—as of all others. 

This fact is not new or striking, but its immediate application 
seems not fully perceived except in the pedagogical departments 
of our universities. If it has reached the other departments it 
hardly influences their action. Hence it is generally unappre- 
ciated by candidates looking forward to this line of work and, 
quite naturally, by school boards in search of candidates—if 
they ever have to search for the omnipresent. 

Under our present organization the principal is a specialist. 
But if I may start with a contradiction, that is just what he must 
not be, at least as the term is commonly used. The specializing 
that will best prepare him for work will include a training of 
executive power and of judicious sympathy; a study of at least 
two divisions of the educational field, the one in which he is to 
toil and the one just below; and as well the broadest possible 
scholarship. Captain John Bigelow, in his interesting book on 
the Santiago campaign, advocates a general staff which shall 
oversee and regulate the various war bureaus. This he claims is 
necessary if war scandals, such as lately disturbed and wearied 
us, are to be avoided in future; he describes the men required 
‘‘specialists in specialties.” The phrase may be transferred to 
the description of the high-school principal. The training that 
will secure this kind of equipment comes very near the old idea 
of general culture. 
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For many moons scholars have been arrayed under the 
two banners, classical and scientific. The field of knowledge 
has other divisions, but from the nature or the method of their 
work, most intellectual workers have been content to be placed 
in one of these classes. It is not necessary to recall the 
antagonism between them that has sometimes made them appear 
as hostile camps rather than as co-workers for righteousness. In 
the places where we ought to hope for broad sympathy with intel- 
lectual advancement, whatever the path, there has too often been 
unseemly quarreling over leadership and relative value. The 
effect on the schools has been bad, through false training of their 
managers-to-be. Too many college departments have been inter- 
ested in securing (2. ¢., in training) partisans rather than intellectual 
patriots. Having found a youth with interest and preference for 
their chosen line, they have tried to foster those qualities by the 
process of exclusion. Then they have been active, sometimes 
officious, in getting for this product a position to teach —which 
is all right, or quite as likely, a place as principal or superin- 
tendent, where he is expected not only to teach but to arrange 
his dominion, large or small, around fhe pivotal Latin or the 
pivotal science, as the case may be—which is all wrong. I 
think this tendency is not so marked now as it has been; never- 
theless it is still too prevalent and influential. Its bad policy, 
from the college view-point, might be shown. Its effects on the 
schools are injustice and deformity. 

Such a training may do (would it were more often supple- 
mented) for the special teacher; it will not suffice for those 
who hope, as principals, to influence school policies or to direct 
the activity of a hundred or hundreds of children of many minds, 


different temperaments, and widely varied conditions of life. 
In the sense described, the high-school principal cannot afford 
to be, has no right to be, a specialist. He needs the broadest 
intellectual equipment he can secure, coupled with a working 
knowledge of scientific methods. I would not be misunderstood 


as in any sense undervaluing scholarship or even special profi- 
ciency in one field. A specialty —retaining the word’s general 
usage—need not be in the principal’s way; he may, if he is 
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strong enough, make it his most useful ally. But to meet his 
full opportunity he must be able to make it a point of departure 
rather than his center of energy, to use the precision and 
method gained from it for attacking other fields until he shall 
at least have surveyed their outlines and secured a point of view. 
Classical students, scientific students, students of history and 
literature, ought to make equally good principals, if of similar 
ability. But they must break away from traditional theories as 
to relative values, and so broaden their intellectual sympathy as 
to be able to appreciate the worth of all honest intellectual 
effort. If I mistake .not it is toward this end that the best 
departments of pedagogy are now directing their training. Yet 
too often they seem to be striving single-handed against the cur- 
rent of influence in other departments. Practically the case 


reduces itself to this; he who is now preparing for the broader 
lines of teaching should look to the pedagogical department for 
inspiration and direction of work, to the others for all he can 


absorb during the years of his course. 

There are, naturally, practical considerations that limit some- 
what the relative value of the different lines of preparation. It 
is still usual for a principal to remain in charge of one depart- 
ment in addition to his general charge of the school. When 
this is so the conditions seem to me to put the heaviest handicap 
upon the scientist. Experimental work and preparations for it 
are heavy consumers of extra time. Regarding the inherent 
possibilities of producing power I believe, too, that the student 
of history and literature— whether the latter is ancient or mod- 
ern, English or Greek—has the greatest advantage. These 
studies deal most directly with human nature as exhibited indi- 
vidually or in the mass. But that is beside the question. To 
make the first essential in the choice of a principal the fact that 
he is a classicist or a scientist is folly. Yet many boards still 
do this and are encouraged to do it. The prime requisite is 
scholarship vital enough to continue its growth; a scholarship 
that will not degenerate, that has not degenerated, into scholas- 
ticism. 

Political conditions in Asia and Africa have developed in the 
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last few years certain nebulous governments called buffer states. 
Through these the European powers have tried to protect, by 
separation, their stronger spheres of influence. The principal’s 
position as a harmonizer of different departments reminds one 
of these artificial political creations. But if schools lose equi- 
librium, the immediate disaster to students is greater than when 
colleges become lop-sided. Hence the principal must be actively 
a director as well as a buffer, and hence, again, we come to the 
necessity of broad preparation and a wide outlook. 

The mass of executive work in our schools is growing yearly. 
Few outsiders realize its amount, though everyone admits the 
need of strong executive ability in the principal. Practically, I 
think, more can and should be done for training this power than 
has been hitherto. Some may object that executive ability 
comes by the grace of God—one has it or has it not, and 
training is superfluous. The same thing might be said of schol- 
arship, but would hardly be accepted as an argument. 

The need for a thorough study of education is just as clear. 
The opportunities to secure it are ample: One point only has to 
be emphasized. One who wishes now to do good work in a high 
school must give careful study to the grammar-school depart- 
ment. I venture to say that lack of accurate knowledge of the 
condition and character of the work of the grammar grades is 
the greatest fault of the present generation of high-school prin- 
cipals. The failure to coérdinate the departments is shown by 


the proverbial gap between the grades and the high school, that 


chasm of discouragement and failure which swallows so many 
pupils. The fault does not lie wholly with the grades, any more 
than the blame for the former hiatus between school and college 
lay altogether upon the high school. For-some years the high 
school and its problems have received the earnest attention of 
educational leaders, and particularly of college authorities. 
Those who have known most of our conditions have done us the 
most good. The far-away, censorious criticism of those who 
have not taken pains to observe has been alike futile and irri- 
tating. It is but repeating a commonplace to say that the pres- 
ent field for fruitful labor is in the grammar grades. The 
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bridging of the gap just mentioned rests as much with the high 
school as with those below. The principal’s responsibility is 
established. The measure of success in his own department is 
likely soon to depend closely on his intelligent helpfulness in 
solving these grade problems. At present he is too apt to dis- 
miss them as unimportant or beyond his sphere. 

I have mentioned among the requisites of a principal a 
trained sympathy —trained sympathy because training gives 
control, and of all things he should avoid the unbalanced kind 
that ends in gush. In Elbert Hubbard’s essay on Joseph Addi- 
son he gives the characteristics of a gentleman as sympathy, 
knowledge, and poise. ‘‘ Poise,” he goes on, ‘is the strength of 
body and the strength of mind to control your Sympathy and 
your Knowledge. Unless you control your emotions they run 
over and you stand in the slop.” This sloppy kind too often 
stands in mind for all sympathy. It is certainly one of our great 
modern nuisances, and the average man of education needs no 
warning to shun it. The danger for those of our calling lies 
most often in the other-direction. While it affects all teachers, 
its influence on the principal may be most harmful. Executive 
detail, steadfast application to intellectual work, beget interest 
in work or in a given subject for its own sake. They tend to 
exclude the living interest essential to success and preventive of 
fossilizing. The living and lively factors of our daily problem 
come to be simply factors. The specialist may forget that 
pupils, not studies, are to be taught; if the principal also disre- 
gards that fact the effect on the school is soon deadening. 

The largest training of this power must come through expe- 


rience. But experience, carelessly left to its own course, brings 
so many temptations to repress sympathy, so much devitalizing 
detail, that it seems to me the principal ought at the outset to 
put before himself the absolute necessity of retaining an interest 
in his pupils as reasonable human beings, and constantly correct 
his steps thereby. It is doubly hard from the fact that one 
must deal with immature minds, whose potential is easily 
obscured by present crudeness. But he who loses this sympathy 
has entered on the first stages of that creeping paralysis that 
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benumbs so many “old stagers.”” Sympathy is not all. Most 
emphatically the gospel of work is to be the salvation of our 
schools. But rightly interpreted that gospel lies in rousing the 
individual to stronger effort, by fitting work to immediate con- 
ditions. This can never be done unless quick, though well- 


poised, sympathy is added by those in charge to the careful 


study of conditions. 

There is room in the principal’s profession for the highest 
genius and virtue. Just as elsewhere, that room is oftenest 
unoccupied. But there is, and always has been, a supreme test 
of fitness—sincerity of character and purpose. Given that (and 
there is no cause to be ashamed of the way it has been met), it 
seems to me that any man may compel success, if he fairly views 
and tries to meet the professional requirements. These, I have 
aimed to show, demand culture, which Charles Dudley Warner 
has called ‘‘ That rare product of scholarship and opportunity to 
which learning bears the same relation that mere manners do to 
the gentleman,” They include trained administrative power, 
trained sympathy. As the field grows, and the demands of the 
principal’s position increase, even genius and virtue will halt 
wearily unless strengthened by such equipment. With it the 
average man is ready to meet the daily broadening opportunity. 

S. O. HARTWELL 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE RELATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TO THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND TO THE COLLEGE 


In 1636 the legislative council of the Massachusetts colony 
voted an appropriation for the establishment and maintenance 
of a college. Six years later, in 1642, an ordinance was passed 
requiring all communities to maintain common schools for the 
instruction of the children. Five years later still, in 1647, another 
ordinance was passed requiring every community of one hundred 
families or more to maintain a grammar school which should fit 
the youths for entrance to the college. 

These were the earliest educational foundations in the new 
world. It was but natural that they should be based upon 
notions prevailing in England. The university came first, to 
furnish training to the select youth of the better class beyond 
the possibilities of the home and private school. The common 


school came next, since the conditions prevailing in the new 


wilderness rendered it impossible for each family, even of the 


better class, to properly provide for the instruction of its own 
children even in the elements. The grammar school, the lineal 
ancestor of the modern high school, came last, as the necessary 
link to connect the elementary school with the college. 

This was its first office, and the matter of chief importance 
in that early day was its relation to the university. For many 
years the maintaining of this relation was considered the most 
important function of the high school, and is yet by some so 
regarded. 

The high school was dominated by the college, and its courses 
of study were so shaped that the students completing them might 
be able to pass the college entrance examinations. To this end 
all the energies of the school were bent, and those students who 
did not intend to go to college were compelled to take studies 
that were distasteful, and, in their view, useless, if they were to 
get a high-school training at all. The result, in many parts of 
the country, was a bitter opposition to high schools. 
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The feeling grew that the high school was an exclusive insti- 
tution supported by the many for the few. Ina sense this feel- 
ing was justifiable, for while the doors were theoretically open to 
all they were really closed to all who had no desire for that par- 
ticular sort of training which was intended to fit for college, and 
to all who, however much they might desire such training, were 
unable to pursue the proper courses. Twenty-five years ago, all 
through the middle states and the West, the high school was 
struggling for existence merely because it had not found its 
place. As soon as it became the “people’s college,” open to 


all, not merely theoretically but in fact, and offering liberal 


courses suited to the needs of all youth, the opposition vanished. 
It was an illustration, in a small way, of all struggle for liberty, 
which is usually blind but in the end successful. The outgrowth 
of this particular struggle was a more careful study of the func- 
tion of the high school and a recasting of its courses of study — 
in brief, the modern high school. 

The American high school is a unique institution, practically 
without counterpart in any other part of the world. England, 
France, and Germany have schools somewhat similar in nature, 
but as widely differing in each case as the genius of each of those 
peoples differs from our own. It is an institution which has its 
justification, not chiefly in the fact that it takes the children from 
the elementary schools and fits them for entrance to the uni- 
versity, but in this, that it offers to all alike the possibility of a 
higher culture than the majority could obtain if obliged to rely 
upon private resources. It is based upon the notion that every 
well educated citizen is worth to the state more than he has cost, 
that not merely acquaintance with the elements of knowledge, 
but breadth of’ view and extent of culture, and the possession of 
those ideals which come from liberal education, are the safe- 
guards of a free state, and that it is the business of the state to 
offer these to all who can possibly receive them. 

The reason why the domination of the high school by the 
college was so disastrous was that the college itself was so nar- 
row. Liberal culture in recent times has come into the great 
colleges by the door of the secondary school, and through yielding 
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to popular demand and in imitation of the so-called “ fresh- 
water college” of the middle and far West, and, with very 
few exceptions, it has not come from within the college 
itself. 

The study of the literature of our own language was almost 
unknown in large colleges a quarter of a century ago. The sci- 
ences were just creeping in, while nearly all the well-equipped high 
schools even at that time had fairly good courses in both. The 
curricula of the colleges consisted almost wholly of mathematics, 
and the humanities. Now, unquestionably the study of the 
humanities, properly pursued, is one of the most valuable in any 
curriculum ; but this study was not properly pursued. It did not 
lead to an acquaintance with the peoples concerned, their man- 
ner of living, their ideals, or their literatures; it was a study of 
grammar. Now, even the study of grammar may be very broad- 
ening, but the college work was not of that sort; it was a study 
of paradigms and rules, and not of the method of thinking which 
leads to acquaintance with the genius of a people. Hence, there 
was little training for any but the logical faculty. It was this 
that led to the rebellion against these subjects, a rebellion so 
general and so vigorous as to constitute a most interesting epoch 
in educational history, and it was manifested first in the people’s 
schools, 

The colleges were compelled to modify their courses in order 
to draw from the high schools. They practically were compelled 
to admit students who had had liberalizing studies quite different 
from the formal studies upon which they had set their seal, and 
having received students trained in this different way it became 
necessary for them to modify their courses. Hence, the struggle 
for the freedom of the high school has been one of the great 
influences in making over college work in this country. It is 


really of greater importance to the college than it is to the high 


school that their relations be harmonious, because, in general, in 
a system of education, while the higher can set arbitrary stan- 
dards, the lower necessarily dominates in the long run. There 
is still, in a few colleges maintaining their medieval ideas, rebel- 
lion against all liberality, and these colleges draw their students 
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still quite largely from the few great private and endowed pre- 
paratory schools whose work is still largely medieval. 

The recently appointed committee of the colleges and pre- 
paratory schools of the Middle states and Maryland, looking 
toward uniform college-entrance requirements, marks a very 
great step and is perhaps the chief proof of the liberalizing influ- 
ence which the high school has had upon the college; and the 
‘time will eventually come when any youth who has completed 
well a fair and liberal high-school course, and has shown apti- 
tude for study may be received into any college and there 
allowed to pursue those courses of study for which he is quali- 
fied. Indeed, the relation of the high school to the college may 
be said to be provided for and need give us very little further 
worry; time will work out all its evolution. 

Of vastly greater importance to high-school people is the 
relation of the high school to the elementary schools. ‘The 
little boss under the big boss is the bossiest boss of all.’’ 
When high schools were dominated by colleges and when, 
instead of furnishing youth food and sunlight and stimulus to 
growth, they were compelled to fit them into frames in order 
that they might fit similar frames when they were put into the 
college, the high schools had their revenge upon the grammar 
schools over which they domineered like the true little bosses 
that they were. So complete was their control that in many 
cases, and I think quite commonly throughout the country, 
high-school teachers used to prepare the examination questions 
for admission to the high school and mark the papers; so that 
in case any life and juice did remain in any of the poor children 
after the narrow grooves into which they had been fitted in the 
grammar school, it was squeezed out in the process of transfer 
to the high school. 

The high school was the great sifting ground where only the 
select few who could do the formal “stunts” set by the high- 
school teacher were supposed to enter. If any others did 
chance to get in, they were soon hustled out. The continual 
complaint all along the line has ever been from the higher 
institutions to the lower: “You do not properly prepare your 
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students for our work; you must let us tell you what they must 
know.” The college said it to the high school, and the high 
school said it with redoubled venom to the grammar school. 

Secondary education was regarded as a special privilege, and 
I have heard high-school teachers advocate strongly the freez- 
ing out of the incompetent, that is, of those who fail to conform 
to their particular, usually artificial, standards. Now, the gram- 
mar school has as good a right to its own ideals as the high 
school. Its business is to furnish to the children that come to it 
a wise and wholesome life, with an abundance of food and sun- 
light, that they may grow to the fullest stature possible. There 
is no more reason why it should be restricted by the formal 
requirements of the high school than why the high school 
should be restricted by the formal requirements of the college, 
nor is there any reason in a free state why the dull and abnormal, 
those who fail to conform to set standards, should be deprived 
of the privilege of such broader culture as they can receive ina 
high school. The relation of the high school to the elementary 
school should not be that of an exclusive institution but rather 
of an inclusive. 

I remember years ago when I was a young and bumptious 
high-school principal complaining bitterly to the superintendent 
that the pupils coming from the grammar schools were not pre- 
pared and being very much humiliated by his reply: “That is 
none of your business. Your business is to take the children that 
come to you from the grammar schools and do your best with 
them; I will look after the grammar schools.” It did me good 
and it is sound philosophy. 

The business of the high school in relation to the elemen- 
tary schools is to take those pupils who have received the maxi- 
mum of benefit, possible to them, from the grammar schools 
and who can get more from the high school, and give them all 
that they can take. Much valuable time is lost every year when 


pupils enter the high school by attempts to measure them up to 


a formal standard and by complaints because they do not meas- 
ure well. Sometimes the fault is in the measurer rather than in 
the measured, but in any case it is a waste of time. High-school 
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teachers should find out as soon as possible the attainments of 
pupils who come to them, and then should proceed to teach them. 

I do not wish to be understood as implying that there should 
be any compulsion or harshness or disagreement; indeed, I 
think many of the difficulties could be done away with were 
there conferences and mutual acquaintance. The appointment 


of the committee on uniform college requirements, the most far- 
reaching in educational matters of this decade, grew out of the 
annual conference in which secondary and college teachers met 
and talked things over. Similar conferences on the part of 
grammar-school teachers and high-school teachers I am sure 
would be of great value. As the time for promotion approaches 
the high-school and grammar-school teachers could meet socially 
and discuss some of the problems that concern them both, and 
like significant results would follow. 

Unquestionably, the higher school must always exert an 
influence over the lower. It does and must set a standard, but 
that standard should in all cases be broad and general rather 
than narrow and specific and technical. Each school called by 
whatever name from the kindergarten through the university has 
a sufficient excuse for its existence in that it has a definite 
business to do, which is to furnish the students within its pre- 
cints the best possible opportunity and stimulus for growth. 
All teachers should recognize that all others occupy equally 
dignified positions and have exactly the same kind of work to 
do, making way for the growth of the child. If there is to be 
any domination of one over the other, the one below necessarily 
dominates the one above. , 

As we advance from grade to grade each higher grade is 
necessarily to a degree exclusive; certain students will have 
reached their limits in the grades below. The incompetent and 
unfortunate will drop out. This is in obedience to a natural 
law. It cannot be wholly overcome, but: this fact furnishes no 
excuse for accenting this law and making the grades intention- 
ally and of purpose exclusive. On the contrary, it is the busi- 
ness of the school of whatever grade to prevent as many as 
possible from dropping out. 
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The survival of the fittest is a law of nature. Civilization 
means the mastery and use of nature. The business of the 
higher civilization is not to emphasize a mere natural law; but 
to control it, use it, and dominate it by a higher spiritual law. 
The higher spiritual law which is to replace and control the 
lower, material, natural law of the survival of the fittest is that 
which is the basis of all true religion and education: the sav- 
ing of the children of men, the making the unfit fit. This 
would be a good motto for every high-school teacher and every 


grammar-school teacher and every college teacher: ‘‘ No matter 


how unfit the child or youth coming to me for instruction, my 
business is to remove that unfitness and make him fit not only 


” 


for the enjoyment of life, but for service. 
C. B. GILBERT 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL PAPER—ITS STATUS AND ITS 
POSSIBILITIES 


TuE high-school paper is in most high schools an annoying 
puzzle to the principal. Its student proprietors, for the year 
they are in charge, enthusiastically and persistently urge its 
claims. The stock arguments for it are: (1) It is a stimulus to 
literary composition. (2) It is a fine advertisement for the high 
school. (3) It increases school spirit among pupils. 

The literary claim.—\ have been interested during the last 
year to compare the distinctly literary pages in some high-school 
papers with those given over to other matter, and the fact 
appeared that the proportion of miscellaneous matter to that 
labeled ‘“‘literary”’ was greater than the famous 16 to I. But of 
more significance than this was the other fact which appeared, 
that the one or two pages thus dedicated to literature were not 
infrequently innocent of their baptism. It was to be expected 
that high-school literature would not attain the merits of matured 


” 


composition, but this ‘literature’ did not bear the marks of 
high attempt; its aim was trivial; it was not a matter of degree 
in approaching the literary ideal—it was a difference in hind, a 
difference in the ideal itself. Not only were the aims of these 
articles trivial, but the style was a deliberate imitation of the 
flashy story—a far remove from the results sought by the 
teacher of English. Here is a condition for high-school teachers 
to contemplate: installed in most of the high schools of the 
land is an English ideal at positive variance with that of the Eng- 
lish department of the high school. 

If the uninitiated should ask why it is the teacher of English 
does not control the product which of all others ought to repre- 
sent the teaching of English in the school, he would probably 
be told, and with some reason, that the teacher of English is 
kept too busy now with her own papers for correction; and, 
moreover, censorship under student control, is a thankless task 
and provocative of unpleasant clashes. 
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Very frequently some of the other other matter in the paper, 
as a report of a lecture or the description of local improve- 
ments, was far superior in literary quality to the articles espe- 
cially labeled “literature’’—another evidence that the term 
“literature” is woefully misconceived by the average high-school 
paper under student control. 

The advertising claim.—The second contention, namely, that 
the paper is a fine advertisement for the school, is as much a 
mistake as the literary argument. Like the freak ‘college 
annuals, high-school papers are the only “ official” publications 
many people meet with emanating from the school, and like 
the annuals, they are naturally taken as broadly representative 
of the school. These people think the real work of the school 
appears in the high-school paper, and teachers and pupils alike 
are judged by what appears in its columns. 

This is not a very pleasant reflection to school authorities, 
for the table of contents of such a paper represents everything 
else but the serious and regular work of the school. Editorials 
are composed mostly of flippant observations on matters and 
things in general, and flamboyant appeals for the support of 
athletics items which the rushed and inspired editor can dash 
off in a minute or two. <A few student communications on mat- 
ters of like import with sundry personal allusions serve to make 
out another page; jokes and poems, original and selected, do 
duty for another page But the piece de resistance, the part that 
everyone most eagerly scans, is the ‘‘ Locals,” or “ Personals,” or 
‘“About Ourselves,’ Reporters’ Gossip,” as the case may be, 
which wounds or flatters in nearly every line the vanities of 
half the school, interspersing sundry remarks — good humored 
or otherwise — about the teachers. 

Social doings are very fully recorded, and the latest dance — 
frequently a purely private affair and participated in by a few 
pupils —is written up to a degree of exaggeration, and that 
issue gives the public a totally wrong impression of the relative 
amount of time and attention given to dancing in the high 
school. The high school needs to be delivered from such 
advertising. 
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In most of these papers which have come into my hands, the 
editors rely upon some teacher for the only serious article in the 
paper. This secures the reluctant good will of the teacher, and 
since few students read these serious articles, they do not mate- 
rially interfere with the purposes of the publication. Week in 
and week out teachers and pupils toil and struggle at the real 
work of education and yet one looks in vain for news of the 
substantial school work in the student publication. Some par- 
ents who have children in the high school may perhaps hear of 
this serious work going on, but they form a very small percent- 
and the bulk of the community 


age of the community at large 
is left to the high-school paper to form its opinion of high- 
school work. That opinion is not likely to be a very high one, 
and the impression gains ground that the high school is a place 
of frivolity scarcely worth the taxes wrung from the industrious 
members of the town. The views of the principal or superin- 
tendent upon vital school measures are seldom seen. 

Another species of evil advertising is done by these papers. 
Their financial management is proverbially bad; the paper fails 
every few years, and as often as these embarrassing occasions 
occur so often do its friends importune local merchants for 
advertisements and subscriptions to set it on its feet again. The 
wonder is so many respond; they do it, not for the sake of the 
periodical, but to show their good will to the high school in 
general. It is unfortunate that financial aid which might go 
into more useful channels for the high school is diverted to this 
costly folly. Giving to school interests is very much like giving 
to church. Men give a certain sum for conscience’s sake and that 
suffices. Citizens who have contributed liberally to the school 
paper let that stand for their interest in education, and the 
library, manual training plant, school decorations, lecture 
courses, etc., must suffer accordingly. Moreover, the disap- 
pointing results that appear as the fruit of their educational 
investment constitute a distinct discouragement to future efforts 
for the support of the more substantial interests of education. 

The school spirit claim — High-school pupils are not yet at 
an age where their estimate of values should determine school 
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enterprises. To them a handsomely executed sheet enclosed in 
a flaming color is an indication of “spirit” in the school. The 
bustle and talk and rush involved in its preparation is evidence 
to them that “things are moving,” and a high school without 
this form of excitement is ‘‘dead.’’ There is no question that 
the high-school paper distorts their view of school activities and 
consumes time and energy with no compensating advantages. 
It is nearly always a serious interference to the scholarship of 
the group of pupils who have linked their fortunes with it. The 
experience and novelty are sufficient to absorb a degree of time 
and effort for the publication which must come from their studies 
proper. Not a few petty jealousies, heartaches, and estrange- 
ments have their origin in the careless personals. On the whole 
the school spirit thus cultivated is of doubtful value. 

There are a few notable exceptions to this state of things 
among school papers, but they serve only to bring into more 
painful relief the serious faults of the great majority. This 
kind of high-school paper is restricted to no one state or section 
of our country; in Massachusetts and New York, as well as in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota the same general characteristics obtain. 

The posstbilities.— Observations like those just described led 
the writer to an experiment which he thinks has been successful 
enough to suggest further development. The question which 
presented itself to me as principal of a high school was this: 
Can the possibilities for usefulness, which many high-school 
men see vaguely to exist in the high-school paper, be brought 
to actual accomplishment without an undue encroachment upon 
the time of the teacher? Can the high-school paper be made 
to yield the three results mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, namely, (1) a stimulus to literary composition; (2) an 
advertisement for the high school ; (3) an aid toa proper school 
spirit 

Our high-school paper had just suffered one of its intermit- 
tent attacks of heart failure, and the student promoters of its 
resurrection had not yet organized. The circumstances were 
favorable for the first step, which I had decided must be a sub- 
stitution of teacher control for student control. I wished to do 
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this, however, without any appearance of arbitrary usurpation of 
student privilege. In fact, 1 wanted student codperation as 
against student control. 

The editor of one of our local papers had several times inti- 
mated to the principal that he would welcome at any time items 
concerning the school, and one day I went to him with the fol- 
lowing proposition: ‘We will agree to keep three half-columns 
of your paper filled each week with school news, provided you 


give us space on the first page, and that you give us a special 


heading of our own choice, with separate volume, number, and 
date lines.”” In other words, we wished to have a full fledged 
individual high-school paper within the regular local newspaper, 
sharing its circulation, going everywhere it went. The amount 
of space and prominent position asked for caused the local edi- 
tor to hesitate at first; but when it was made clear to him that 
the new feature would increase the popularity of his paper with 
its patrons, and that more copies would be sold among pupils 
and their friends, the editor decided to try the experiment. 
Later in the year the three half-columns were lengthened to 
three three-quarter columns, some issues thus containing nearly 
as much reading matter—exclusive of advertisements —as 
many high-school journals. A most important consideration 
was that such a school paper would not cost the school a cent, 
and thus at one move was disposed of all the agony of canvass- 
ing and waste of time involved in meeting the weekly expenses 
of the old paper. 

The principal at once assumed the duties of editor-in-chief, 
and a corp of reporters were appointed from the rhetoric class, 
with the understanding that they were to receive full credit in the 
department of English for all work appearing in the Brodhead 
School: Gazette. The first issue contained a brief note of introduc- 


tion, several “locals” pertaining to worthy school interests; 
and a column article headed ‘The Brodhead Telephone Com- 
pany” —a “write up’’ by a pupil of the rhetoric class. The 
information was obtained at first hand by interviewing officials of 
the company and was the first complete account given to the 
citizens of the new plant. Following this was an account of the 
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Bi-weekly Teachers’ Meeting, by a pupil delegated for that pur- 
pose from the rhetoric class. The next article was a plea for a 


new piano written also by a member of the rhetoric class. The 
next article, a column in length, was headed ‘“‘ An Evening at the 
Brodhead Choral Union,” describing from personal observation 
the work of a new musical society in which many of the high- 
school pupils were interested. 

This table of contents was quite different from that of the 
high-school papers before referred to, and it was a fair sample 
of the weekly issues that followed it. All of the articles were 
handed in for criticism to the teacher of rhetoric several days 
before their appearance in print and constituted a part of the 
regular composition assignments. A pupil was allowed to have 
his name, initials or simply the word “student” appear after the 
article. The simple “notes” of the reporter or interviewer were 
first handed in ; these were gone over and the reporter had to vouch 
for his facts, and he was frequently sent out to verify a doubtful 
point or gain additional information. The two suggestions 
most frequently given the young writers were, ‘‘ Make your state- 


ments clear,” and ‘‘Make them interesting.” No attempts were 
made to initate great writers; we were glad and well content 
when the final draughts showed good spelling, intelligent punctua- 
tion and clear English. 

This reporting method is the boys’ method par excellence. 
Healthy boys proverbially dislike grammar and rhetoric. Rheto- 
ric as ordinarily laid down in high-school texts is pedantic in its 
methods and terminology. Scholastic analysis of the language 
he speaks and reads is as foreign to a boy’s natural interests as 
anything well could be. 

A high-school rhetoric in wide use offers these choice morsels 
to the boys: 


RULES FOR WORDS THAT HAVE MUTUAL REFERENCE 
37. Prepare for an important alternative or inference by correlating con- 
nectives. 


and 


57. To make a clause or phrase rapid, give its substance in implication 
or by epithet. 


| 
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By this time the boy’s enthusiasm is eager for a climax: 

g2. Test a composite topic by the relation of its constituent ideas. 
and 

97. Put like modes of amplification together. 

This array of high-sounding terms is disgusting to active 
youth, and demands for intelligent and sympathetic study, a 
brain far enough advanced for the reflective powers to dominate. 
In a girl of fourteen common observation and recent psychology 
show us such powers are developed to a considerable extent. 
Girls are naturally more interested in linguistic studies than are 
boys; they acquire abstractions more easily, and are rapid and 
fluent talkers as compared to boys. The boy can’t sit down and 
“think up” a story and write it off as a girl can. 

In the reporting method the boy is doing just what he knows 
hundreds of men all over the country are doing. The boy of high- 
school age takes naturally to newspaper reading; it is his first 
manifestation of ‘literary taste.” As he reads the interesting 
accounts of battles, escapades, ball games, interviews, etc., 
occasional desires shoot through him to try his hand. He prob- 
ably knows the reporters of the local and city papers; he won- 
ders at their easy grasp of menandthings. This form of literature 
has a real hold on his life and I believe it wise for education, as 
Professor James says, to make these native instincts its ally instead 
of its enemy. 

But will not the reporter’s style spoil the boy’s literary taste ? 
The answer is simple. The average boy hasn’t any “iterary taste 
to spoil. Not one out of a thousand will ever become a producer 
of literature. Teachers are too apt to think that because they 
enjoy Emerson and Tennyson that the high-school boy does 
also—or ought to—and we arrange his work in English on the 
basis of what we think he ought to enjoy. Science has shown, 


us how the great forces in nature accomplish their mighty results 


by moving along lines of least resistance—it is the natural 
method, and only when we place our instruction in the great cur- 
rents of a boy’s being can we make it really effective in his 
future living. 
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A too free use of slang in these reports would be blue-pen- 
ciled—just as it would be in an editorial sanctum of the best 
newspapers ; a repetition would be cut out to save space; a long 
and involved or obscure sentence would be divided up to make 
the article read easily. Bad mistakes in capitalization and 
punctuation make rewriting necessary. It is worse than useless 
to be pedantic as to the subtleties of capitalization and punctua- 
tion with high-school boys. Capitalization and punctuation that 
obtain in good current periodicals ought to be accepted. It is 
foolish and criminal to spoil a growing interest by tiresome and 
futile discussions on the ‘shall and will’ bogie or the opinions 
of learned savants as to when “‘farther”’ shall be used, and when 


“further.” Why not insist on the few well-settled and universal 
laws of effective English? Attempts at fine writing after models 


from Burke and Macaulay is so much good time wasted. 


On the other hand, girls, because of their advanced men- 


tal development, will frequently enjoy abstract essays and imagi- 
native stories in addition to these reporter’s exercises, but even 
they can find pleasure and profit in writing up a lecture, concert, 
or society meeting. Pleas for school or town decoration and 
improvements of various kinds made effective by a presentation 
of existing unsatisfactory conditions, are within the interest and 
scope of girl reporters. 

But there is a much broader function a high-school paper so 
conducted may serve. It may become a powerful instrument in 
the hands of the principal in forming public interest in mat- 
ters of school reform. Where the separate high-school paper 
reaches one home, the local paper reaches twenty. The distinct 
high-school paper reaches a class of the community; the local 
newspaper reaches every class of the community, and the school 
paper within it may become the weekly bulletin of educational 
conditions as the weather forecasts are the daily bulletins of the 
movements of the atmosphere. 

In these days of specialization, communities leave educational 
policies to the experts. The old days of visiting the district 
school to see whether or no the teacher can keep order, are 
passed. The school system has become an organized piece of 
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machinery —like the big factories, railroads or water works, in 
the presence of which the individual parent is beginning to feel 
his inadequacy. With his voice in the local paper, the principal 
can bring the conditions and needs of the school into nearly 
every home in the city. Indeed, I can see how a superintend- 
ent with good judgment and a ready pen may inaugurate a new 
method of educational propaganda, that may once again arouse 
the fervor of the old district school meetings, and it seems not 
unreasonable to hope that intelligent views on vital educational 
topics may become as widely diffused as those on pugilistic 
encounters in the neighborhood. 

When we consider that these beneficent results to the com- 
munity and to the English work of the school are obtained 
without expense, that there is no financial burden, no siege of 
soliciting, no waste of student energy, no anxiety and blushes 
for the product turned out, it would seem that educators have in 
this arrangement with the local press a most fortunate oppor- 
tunity to secure at a minimum expenditure of time and money, 
the maximum amount of good training in the use of English for 
our boys and well-informed coédperation from the community. 
The time is ripe for the educators of the country to step in and 


give the movement now in progress direction and effectiveness. 


A. P. HO. tis, 
Formerly Principal of the Brodhead (Wis.) High School 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE ON 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN GREEK 

In the discussion of a report like the one indicated in the 
title, prepared with such laborious care and in such a thoroughly 
scientific spirit, it is hazardous and possibly presumptuous to 
indulge in criticism or question. The character and ability of 
the men who constituted the committee, sufficient in itself to 
lift it above the plane of petty and amateurish criticism; the 
unstinted toil expended in gathering, arranging, and interpreting 
the material accumulated in the process of preparing the report ; 
the endless pains taken in correcting, revising, and testing every 
assertion formulated and every conclusion reached—all com- 
bine ‘to give the report a dignity, a significance and a value which 
has attended no secondary report since the report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten. And it may be seriously questioned whether an 
exception may be made of that. 

Commendation, therefore, is almost the only recourse left to 
one seeking to discuss the report or aiming to give something 
more than a résumé of the material contained in it. And to be 
reduced to the barren and profitless task of summarizing what 
someone else has said is neither complimentary to one’s critical 
faculties, instructive to one’s readers nor auspicious for the future 


of the cause. Finality in anything is to be deplored—most of 


all in education. 

And so, while admitting the very great value of the report, 
and while voicing the most thoroughgoing appreciation of its 
almost unvarying merit, it would be cause for regret if all its 
conclusions were so universally accepted and so irrefutably 
established that there was nothing more to be said. For myself 
1 do not care to be lulled to dreamless and eternal sleep—like 
the Lotophagi—‘“no more to think or work or do,” even though 
it be at the hands of the Committee of Fifteen or the Committee 
of Twelve! 
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It is not my purpose in this article to discuss the report of 
the auxiliary committee on Latin courses in the secondary 
schools. That report has been already discussed by others. The 
report of the auxiliary committee on Greek has not, however, 
been accorded the special consideration which its importance 
deserves; and that, too, though it is the more vulnerable of the 
two reports. 

The preparation of the Greek program presented to the 
Committee a comparatively simple problem, first, because the 
amount of Greek literature suitable to preparatory work is limited, 
and, second, because the problem had been much simplified by 
the discussions and report of the Greek Conference of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, by the commission of the New England colleges, 
and by the Greek conference held at Columbia in the spring of 
1896. The committee was unanimous in reaffirming the posi- 
tion taken by the Committee of Ten, and proposed a program 
which is in essential agreement with that of the commission of 
New England colleges and the Columbia conference of 1896. 

The committee makes six recommendations: 

First, as to time: that three years be devoted to study of 


Greek in preparatory schools. 


Second, as to grammar: that a thorough and methodical study 
of Greek grammar go on pari passu with the reading of litera- 
ture, so that the pupil may be thoroughly grounded in forms and 
syntax, and that he be made so familiar with the order of 
presentation of the various topics in the grammar that he may 
be easily able to find the information for which he must be con- 


stantly seeking. 

The third recommendation has reference to the instruction in 
Greek composition and urges that it be carried on from the 
beginning, with special attention in the third year. For this the 
familiar and conceded reasons are given: that it fixes the pupil’s 
vocabulary, that it serves as a constant review of Greek forms, 
that it quickens his sensitiveness to the peculiar significance of 
the order of words in the Greek prose sentence and to the fine 
distinctions of meaning between similar words and constructions, 
and that it tends to accurate scholarship. The reason why the 
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committee lays special stress on the study of prose composition 
during the third year, when Homer is read, is that the pupil may 
preserve that familiarity with Attic forms and constructions 
which is essential to satisfactory work in college. The commit- 
tee strongly recommends the method known as retroversion, that 
is the re-turning into Greek of the English translation of some 
Attic prose which has been read by the student. The syste- 
matic presentation of Greek constructions in text-books pre- 
pared with no reference to a special text is also insisted on. The 
committee regards a combination of the two methods as desira- 
ble—a position which the writer of this article advocated in the 
ScHooL. Review in the issue of June 1894. 

In the third recommendation, the committee advocates con- 
tinued practice in sight-reading, holding that it is not only desir- 
able from the pupil’s point of view in gaining a mastery of 
vocabulary and a confidence in his powers, but is of the utmost 
importance to the teacher in enabling him to detect the pupil’s 
difficulties and weaknesses. 

Reading Greek aloud is the next recommendation of the 
committee, and insistence is laid on securing the right quantity 
of the syllables. 

Finally, as to what shall be read, the committee realizes that 
there is nothing more suitable and better adapted for second 
year reading than Xenophon’s Anabdasis, even though it may not 
be purest Attic. For the third year the committee recommends 
that Homer be read, and while admitting that, from one point of 
view, the study of Attic prose ought to be continued through the 
entire preparatory course, yet, for the sake of those students who 
take Greek in the preparatory school only, and do not intend to 
go to college, and as well also as an inspiration to those who are 
to continue their studies in college, giving them an enticing fore- 
taste of what is ahead—the committee recommends that Homer 
be read through the entire third year. 

In discussing this report—so complete, so suggestive, so sci- 
entifically developed —it seems to me there are only two points 
on which a difference of opinion can possibly exist. These are, 
first, the question of the amount of time to be devoted to Greek in 
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the secondary school, and, second, the question of the reading of 
Homer. On all other points there can hardly be other than com- 
plete unanimity of opinion. With the committee’s recommenda- 
tions regarding grammar, composition, reading aloud, sight-read- 
ing and reading material, all teachers of Greek would be in 
hearty accord. They set forth clearly and conclusively the essen- 
tial characteristics of the preparatory instruction in Greek. Pro- 
viding also a three years’ course is predicated, I believe the 
recommendation of the committee as to the reading of Homer is 
based on sound and convincing grounds and would meet with no 
serious dissent. The reading of a portion of Homer is eminently 
desirable provided enough time can be given it to make it of real 
worth. If it is to be crowded in during the last six or eight weeks 
of a two years’ course, then the advisability of reading it may well 
be called in question. 

The whole discussion therefore sifts down to the one problem 
of time; in other words to the recommendation of the committee 
that three years time be devoted to the study of Greek in the 
secondary school. In discussing this point I shall aim to look 
at it largely as a practical problem in school administration from 
a secondary point of view. I realize full well, how, from the uni- 
versity paint of view three years preparation in Greek is eminently 
desirable and urgently advocated. It is to the interest of the 
college and university that its matriculates come up with as large 
and advanced a preparation as possible. From the point of view, 
too, of the specialist in Greek, the requirement of three years 
may logically be urged. To him Greek is the sme gua non of a 
finished education, and the more of it that can be had the better. 

But besides the view-points of the college and the Greek pro- 
fessor, there must also be taken into consideration by those who 
have courses of study to construct the large and constantly 
increasing number of interests which a secondary school has to 
conserve. A public high school particularly must have due 
regard not alone to those claims and demands which spring from 
above, but as well to those who support it and who demand its 


privileges for every legitimate and properly accredited branch of 


instruction. In saying this I do not mean to intimate thereby 
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that the public in general is hostile to Greek. I do not think it 
is, only I think it feels that Greek should not exact more than its 
fair share of the time and effort of the school, to the prejudice of 
the other studies that may have equal value for life. And with 
the present multiplicity of studies and with the present insist- 
ence which each department of thought and scholarship is placing 
upon the worth and importance of its specialty, the only possible 
course for the administrator of school programs is that of the con- 
servative and judicial arbiter who serves as a mediator between 
the people clamoring on the one hand for the practical and utili- 
tarian and the university specialist on the other calling for an ever 
increasing share of* time for his particular interest. Years ago, 
when the range of secondary studies was comparatively limited, 
when Latin and Greek constituted, not only the backbone but the 
very body and substance of the course ; when the sciences received 
only the minutest fraction of the time or attention now devoted 
to them; when English, as a branch of instruction, was only a 
child in swaddling clothes compared to its present stage of 
growth and development; when History had not attained nor even 
aspired to that dignity and importance which its merits deserved 
and its value justified ; when even Mathematics, that staid and 
substantial child of the ages, was content with a more modest 
portion of the educational menu; “ten, I say, it was not so diffi- 
cult nor so impracticable to give Greek the three years’ time which 
its friends felt that it deserved. But the question of how much 
time is to be devoted to Greek in the secondary school is not 
solely nor even primarily an academic question to be solved only 
in the study of the Greek enthusiast. It is a very practical and 
everyday question of time, teachers, expense, and a due regard 
for all the interests which go to make up a thoroughly modern 
school. Nor is it a question of the educational value of Greek. 
Admitting all that may be said in behalf of Greek as an instru- 


ment of discipline and culture—and as a teacher of Greek I 


should be the last to call this in question —it still would be true 
that one might fairly raise the query whether, under existing con- 
ditions, the recommendation ‘of three years preparatory Greek is 
not an error in judgment, and whether it would not have been 
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much better for the cause of Greek if only two years had been 
called for. The demand for three years can hardly fail to arouse 
objections and antagonisms. The demand for two years would 
have been met with friendliness and favor. With so many sub- 
jects pressing upon the pupil’s time and attention, competing for 
his favor, it is hardly fair that more than two years of his pre- 
paratory school time be given to Greek. If he desires further 
acquaintance with it or discovers in himself linguistic capacities, 
the opportunity for further and more specialized study will be 
furnished in the university or college. 

But the conditions of modern life are so complex that he 


who has developed one set of reactions at the expense of others 


finds himself at a disadvantage. He is not prepared to meet 
life on all sides. The adjustments necessary to the complex and 
intricate environment in which we find ourselves, are so nice and 
precise, that it demands the most careful thought to attain the 
right end and the right results from our educating process. If 
the biological conception of the nature of education is the sound 
and accepted one, and if it is the function of education to enable 
us to react more effectively and accurately upon our environ- 
ment, then the time-element in the claims of any particular study 
calls for the most rigid and searching investigation. And the 
specialist is in some respects the least competent to pass judg- 
ment upon it! Just what educational value a study has in the 
process of mental development; just what amount of time is 
necessary to give it its full value; just where to draw the line 
between the extravagant and exuberant claims of friends and 
the no less exaggerated and unreasoning antagonisms of ene- 
mies; these are nice questions of the law and call, not for the 
partisan, but for the judge. Greek has its distinct and undeni- 
able educational value. It is not necessary to enter upon an 
argument for its worth or to give expression to the reasons 
which justify its place in the secondary program. But whether 
the value and the function of Greek may not be equally sub- 
served, nay even more surely and permanently subserved, by 
putting forth the very modest and legitimate claim of two years 
of preparatory study, is a very interesting, and possibly a very 
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crucial question. For while the claims of Greek to two years 


time might not be called in question nor antagonized, the claim 
of three years, by its dangerous proximity to selfishness, might 
lead to opposition and even a denial of its more moderate and 
wholly reasonable rights and privileges. 

And so from the point of view of a secondary-school pro- 
gram already gorged with a superabundance of studies; from 
the pofnt of view of a classical curriculum wherein the require- 
ments in Latin and Greek are becoming more and more exten- 
sive and exacting; from the point of view of a riper and more 
modern conception of education in which science, history, and 
English are calling for a just recognition of their claims and 
wherein modern political, social, and religious conditions are 
recognized as so radically different from those of fifty years ago 
as to demand a system of education essentially different both in 
form and content; from the point of view, finally, of the inter- 
est and future of Greek itself, 1 must venture to regret the action 
of the committee in restricting itself solely to a course of study 
covering three years. The least that it could have done would 
have been to outline a course covering two years, as did the 
Latin Committee in the six-year and the four-year courses. For 
it certainly is true that a very large number of schools can give 
only two years to Greek, and for their benefit and guidance a 
two years’ course should have been laid down. It is a little 
difficult to appreciate the reasons which prevented the commit- 
tee from preparing such a course, but inasmuch as it was not 
done, the work of the committee can hardly be looked on as 
other than incomplete. 

J. H. Harris 


HIGH SCHOOL, 
Bay City, Mich. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE 


THE National Herbart Society has been reorganized and called the 
National Society for the Scientific Study of Education. With the customary 
business methods which characterized it in its early days it has issued an 
outline for discussion at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 
Mr. David Eugene Smith, of the State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y., pre- 
sents an interesting outline on the ‘Teaching of Elementary Algebra,” and 
Colonel Parker, of the Chicago Institute, has an elaborate presentation on 
“Principles of Correlation.” There are enough general statements in this 
presentation to afford an excellent opportunity for discussion, and the meet- 
ing ought to be lively and interesting. 


Now THAT there is a federated Australia known as the Commonwealth 
of Australia there is a strong movement among those interested in higher 
education to found a great federated university where the young bachelor of 
arts, science, medicine, or law from the Universities of Melbourne, Sydney, 
Perth, Adelaide, and Hobart might go for graduate work. By this plan 
much weight might be lifted from these existing institutions, their work 
would in a great measure be simplified and there would be at once a univer- 


sity for graduate work, which as the University of Australia would take rank 
with the great universities of the world. This seems an opportune time for 
such a project and it is likely that the university will be established in or 
near the new capital of the commonwealth. 


THE elective system at Yale University was greatly extended at the 
recent meeting of the corporation. The range of choice in the sophomore 
year will be further broadened by the addition of courses in mental and 
moral sciences, so that a sophomore will make his choice from among these 
nine other courses in ancient languages, modern languages, English, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, and history. A new rule will be formulated to 
guide the students in making an advantageous selection of studies. All the 
important studies are grouped under three heads: (1) language and litera- 
ture; (2) mathematics and the natural sciences; (3) mental, historical, and 
political sciences. Each student will hereafter be required to take con- 
nected courses in one of these departments during three years, and connected 
courses in each of the other two departments during two years. This will 
involve the grading of courses and will require every student to attain toa 
high standard in one line of study and to a less high standard in the other 
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two lines. There will be then a major and two minor lines of study for each 
student. A further important change in the administration of the curriculum 
is made by abolishing all “conditions.” Hereafter a student must complete 
sixty hours of work in the class room during one year. If he fails in any 
course he will not be credited with the corresponding number of hours and 
can make up the deficiency only by choosing that number of additional 
hours in the following year. A well prepared student will under certain cir- 
cumstances be able to attain his bachelor’s degree in three years. 


WE quoted in our October number from the very suggestive address of 
Professor Coulter, of the University of Chicago, on the “‘ Mission of Science in 
Education.” Ina recent number of the London Journal of Education there 
is the report of an address by Mr. Henry E. Armstrong, F.R.S., on the same 
subject, but with special reference to the neglect of science in the secondary 
schools of England. The following extracts will show his position and the 
recommendations he urges upon the headmasters. 


We gibe at the intense conservatism of the Boers, but the beam in our own eye is 
unnoticed, for we forget, or cannot realize, how absolutely similar our condition is to 
theirs, and that, taking our opportunities into account, we are far ahead of all other 
nations in our disregard of the teachings of experience. It has been stated that the 
Boer has seen his country developed against his will and without his collaboration ; 
but our country is being developed, if not against the will of our schools, at all events 
without their direct and thorough collaboration, in so far as the applications of science 
are concerned. 

It behooves us, then, to inquire wherein our methods are faulty — what are to be 
regarded as sound methods —and, in doing so, it will be well to take illustrations 
from current events. If we consider the part played by that magnificent soldier 
Baden-Powell in South Africa, the reputation he has achieved, and think how his 
success is to be explained, what must we conclude ? Quite simply that he is a master 
of scientific method ; in other words, gifted with common sense and with the faculty 
of using it. It is easy to fathom his methods, as he has fully displayed them in his 
shilling manual, Aids fo Scouting, which every teacher should possess and study as 
being one of the few books dealing with the “ practical arts” which will be worth 
preserving when text-books generally are destroyed by edict. 

According to Baden-Powell, “the main key to success in scouting is to have 
pluck, discretion, and self-reliance.”” Surely these qualities are the key to success in 
everything! Pluck, he tells us, in its highest form — viz., that of the unassisted indi- 
vidual —is very much the result of a man’s confidence in himself. And confidence 
in yourself you can only have, he adds, when you know that, by training and practice, 
you are thoroughly up in the work that you have to do. Self-reliance he defines as the 
ability to act “on your own hook ”’—to be able to see what is the right line to take, 
according to circumstances, without wanting someone at your elbow to tell you exactly 
what to do. 


Of course, all will agree with this ; but can we assert that we in any way train boys 
and girls im school to exhibit such pluck, discretion, and self-reliance ? I venture to 
say that we cannot. Instead of being self-reliant, discreet, and full of intellectual 
pluck, our modern boys and girls are made absolutely dependent on their teachers 
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and on text-books; they have scarcely an idea of their own except on topics which 
have not been touched upon zm school, and they have no healthy desire to increase 
their intelligence. 

Baden-Powell’s book is full of good advice which is applicable to ordinary train- 
ing. Take, for example, his instructions on reporting: “Only report facts, not fan- 
cies. That is to say, in describing, say, a river, don’t call it a ‘large river’— that may 
mean anything — but give its apparent width and depth in yards and feet as nearly 
as you can judge. Similarly, ‘a large body of the enemy’ conveys no meaning — it 
might mean a squadron or it might mean a division.”” Nothing could be more admir- 
able than this direction to report facts, not fancies. It is what we insist on in all scientific 
work ; it is what is required in the world by all employers who rely on their assistants 
for information; but the art is one which is never learned at school. 

The main object of introducing science into schools, however, mzst be to develop 
character on its practical side, with the purpose of teaching our youth to scout in the 
world —to use their eyes, to draw correct inferences, to be guided by what they see, 
and to help themselves. From this point of view the study of method is alone of 
importance; it stands to reason, however, that in studying and acquiring a useful 
knowledge of method, a knowledge of facts is necessarily also required. 

But a revolution must be effected in our schools if scientific method is to be taught 
inthem. I have no hesitation in saying that at the present day the so-called science 


taught in most schools, and especially that which is demanded by examiners, is not 
only worthless, but positively detrimental. All who are acquainted with the facts 


know this to be the case ; and if we ask ourselves the simple question — whether what 
is done tends to develop the wits, to develop the power of self-help — we must all 
admit the very opposite to be the case. Schools, in fact, are engaged in fashioning 
our youth to require leaning posts, not in training them to act on their own account ; 
examinations have made self-help impossible. No employer, go where you will, is 
satisfied with the product the schools turn out. 

Speaking to headmasters, I would say that on them mainly rests the heavy bur- 
den of demanding a reform, as they are, in a measure responsible for having allowed 
an altogether improper condition of things to grow up. I recently ventured to remark, 
in a discussion at one of the educational conferences held at the beginning of the year 
at the Imperial Institute, that ‘“headmasters suffer us, but do not love us.” They 
have, in fact, admitted the science teacher into their schools because they saw that he 
was getting into fashion; but they have had no sympathy with his work, and, having 
made no attempt to understand his methods — have, unfortunately, allowed him, within 
the time at his disposal, to do pretty much as he pleased. Having never received any 
pedagogic training, he naturally follows the example set him by his teachers; he pro- 
ceeds to teach on professional lines, as though the boys under him were going to be 
chemists or physicists, and it never occurs to them that education and professional 
training are two very different things. 

The situation is made worse by the fact that our system of professional training 
is thoroughly bad, no proper attempt being made to infuse feeling into it nor to impart 
a knowledge of true scientific method. The difficulty has arisen because few teachers 
give any thought to method. Most teachers, therefore have never been taught to 
think broadly; they have no desire to scout, even within their own proper domain; the 
spirit of research has never entered into their lives, consequently they are almost 
powerless to act alone, and incapable of originating. 
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There is but one way of effecting the necessary changes, and that is to reform 
the universities whence the supply of teachers is derived. Directly or indirectly they 
govern everything. This could be done within a generation if headmasters would but 
agree to make the demand — by the universities requiring proper proof of some appre- 
ciation of scientific method to be given by all candidates for admission, which would 
make it necessary for all schools to give proper training in scientific method ; and by 
their insisting that the spirit of research shall dominate the whole course of training. 
The theory at the universities at present is that a man must be well read —that he 
must know all that other people have done — before he even thinks of doing anything 
himself. Only graduates are allowed to scout — to do research work; consequently 
the majority escape without any taint of acguired intelligence, and those who under- 
take research work as a postgraduate exercise are frightfully hampered by a burden 
of knowledge much of which is useless, because the power of using it has never been 
inculcated and self-reliance has never been taught. 

While making these demands of the universities, the schools must be prepared to 
make great changes. Far less attention must be paid to books and to set lessons ; far 
more attention must be given to practical studies conducive to the formation of habits 
of self-reliance. Boys and girls must learn to think and act for themselves, to utilize 
the knowledge they have, and to know how to increase their knowledge. To this end 


they must be taught “to think in shape,” as Thring puts it; to work with the tangible. 

There is much for reflection in these statements of Mr. Armstrong, for in 
very many of our secondary schools there is unfortunately very much the 
same state of affairs as he condemns so unsparingly in the schools of 
England. 

IT 1s with a good deal of satisfaction that we notice the action of the 
graduate council of the faculty of the University of California in relation to 
the necessity for a higher course of professional studies for teachers. The 
chairman of the council appointed a committee consisting of Professors E. B. 
Clapp, W. E. Ritter, J. H. Senger, Bernard Moses, and Elmer E. Brown to 


draw up a course of professional studies for candidates for the Master's 


degree who are desirous of making special preparation for some of the 
higher positions in the profession of teaching. They were also to propose a 
form of recommendation to be granted to the holders of the Master’s degree 
who have completed this professional course. This is what is known as the 
higher recommendation for the teacher’s certificate. The following is the 
report of the committee which has been submitted to the academic senate : 

We would recommend that the following paragraphs be added to the joint regu- 
lations of the faculties concerning graduate students: 

The respective faculties will issue to qualified holders of the Master’s degree of 
this university a higher recommendation for the teacher’s certificate. Candidates for 
such higher recommendation must satisfy either the one or the other of the following 
schedules of requirements : 

Schedule A.— Intended especially for those preparing to become teachers in 
normal schools, or principals or superintendents of public schools. 

1. The ordinary requirements for the Master’s degree. But if the subject or sub- 
jects on which such degree is based be chosen from one department alone, there shall 
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be added six units of work in some other department, in courses classed either as 
“primarily for graduates” or as “for graduates or advanced undergraduates.” 
Suitable courses taken in the undergraduate status may count toward the satisfaction 
of this requirement of additional work. The candidate must present a satisfactory 
thesis on some subject in education. 

2. The completion of eighteen units of work in philosophy, including studies in 
formal logic, general psychology, and the history of philosophy, and either ethics or 
experimental psychology, or both. This requirement may be satisfied by work done 
in the undergraduate status. 

3. The completion of either (2) twenty units of work in history and political 
science, including studies in local government and administration, or (4) twenty units 
of work in biology, including studies in the underlying principles of animal life and 
evolution, and in human physiology. This requirement may be satisfied by work 
done in the undergraduate status. Courses offered in satisfaction of requirement 1 
cannot be counted toward the satisfaction of this requirement. 

4. (a) The completion of twelve units of work in the department of education, in 
courses either “ primarily for graduates” or “for graduates or advanced undergradu- 
ates,” including studies in the history and general theory of education, and (4) the 
completion of twelve units of work in the department of education, in courses “ pri- 


marily for graduates,” including studies directed toward the special line of educational 


service which the candidate has in view. 

Requirement 4 (a) may be satisfied by work done in the undergraduate status. 
Requirement 4 (4) may be satisfied by work done under requirement I. Only work 
of superior merit may be presented in satisfaction of requirements I to 4 inclusive. 
The meeting of these requirements will ordinarily call for more than one year of work 
in the graduate status. 

5. Superior attainments in the practice of teaching. This requirement will ordi- 
narily be met by teaching with marked success for a period of at least two years after 
the other requirements have been satisfied, or between the beginning and the comple- 
tion of the graduate work offered in satisfaction of those requirements; and the 
superior merit of such teaching must ordinarily be attested by at least one repre- 
sentative of the department of education and two representatives of other departments 
of this university. 

Schedule B.— Intended especially for those preparing to become department 
teachers in secondary schools. 

1. The ordinary requirements for the Master’s degree. But if the subject or sub- 
jects on which such degree is based be chosen from one department alone, there shall 
be added six units of work in some other department, in courses either “ 
graduates” or “for graduates or advanced undergraduates ;” and if such work be 
based on subjects chosen from two departments, there shall be added six units of work 
in either or both of those subjects, in courses either “ primarily for graduates” or “ for 
graduates and advanced undergraduates.” Suitable courses taken in the undergradu- 
ate status may count toward the satisfaction of this requirement of additional work. 
The candidate must present a satisfactory thesis in the principal subject that he is 


primarily for 


preparing to teach. 
2. The completion of ten units of work in philosophy, including studies in 
logic, psychology, and. the history of philosophy, or in any one or two of these 
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subjects whjch may be elected under the regulations of the department of philosophy. 
This requirement may be satisfied by work done in the undergraduaie status. 

3. The completion of either (2) twenty units of work in history and political 
science, including studies in local government and administration, or (4) twenty 
units of work in biology, including studies in the underlying principles of animal life 
and evolution and in human physiology, or (c) twenty units of work in some other 
subject closely allied to the principal subject that the candidate is preparing to teach. 
This requirement may be satisfied by work done in the undergraduate status. 
Courses offered in satisfaction of requirement I cannot be counted toward the satis- 
faction of this requirement. 

4. (2) The completion of twelve units of work in the department of education, 
four units of which must be taken in an approved course or courses “ primarily for 
graduates,” and (4) the completion of three units of work either in the department of 
education or in a pedagogical course in some other department. 

Requirement 4 (a), with the exception of the four units noted above, and require- 
ment 4 (4), in the absence of departmental regulations to the contrary, may be satis- 
fied by work done in the undergraduate status. Only work of superior merit may be 
presented in satisfaction of requirements I to 4 inclusive. The meeting of these 
requirements will ordinarily call for more than one year of work in the graduate 
status. 

5. Superior attainments in the practice of teaching. This requirement will ordi- 
narily be met by teaching with marked success for a period of at least two years 
after the other requirements have been satisfied, or between the beginning and the 
completion of the graduate work offered in satisfaction of those requirements ; and 
the superior merit of such teaching must ordinarily be attested by at least one repre- 
sentative of the department of education of this university and two representatives of 
other departments. 

The candidate, under either of the above schedules, must give satisfactory evi- 
dence of good attainments in English, especially in oral and written expression, and 
of ability to read either French or German. Any reasonable doubt as to the moral 
character of the candidate will prevent the issuance of the recommendation. 

The work offered in satisfaction of requirements I to 4 inclusive in either 
schedule is subject to the ordinary rules as to university residence; but the graduate 
council may, in the case of any candidate, require that any portion or all of the graduate 
work offered in satisfaction of these requirements be taken in residence. 

Every graduate student who is a candidate for the higher teacher’s recommenda- 
tion must file with the recorder, at least three calendar months before the time pro- 
posed for the completion of the work offered in satisfaction of requirements I to 4 
inclusive, a detailed schedule of studies on which such candidacy is based. This 
schedule must bear the approval of the Committee on Teachers’ Certificates. 


This is a great step forward in connection with higher professional train- 
ing, and certainly this action of the University of California will help very 
materially those other states and colleges which are feeling the need of just 
such definite requirements. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON PHYSICS 
Elements of Physics. By HENRY A. ROWLAND, Johns Hopkins University, 
and JOSEPH S. AMES, Johns Hopkins University. Cloth, 12mo. Pp. 
263. Price, $1. American Book Company. 


THIs is a work consisting of two parts, Part I being an introduction and sixteen 
short chapters on the standard branches of physics, and Part II suggestions to teachers 
as to the what and how of lecture experiments to illustrate the phenomena described 
in Part I. Tables of physical constants are found in the proper places in Part I. 

The Introduction tells what is involved in the study of physics, and then follow 
two chapters on mechanics, on “ Properties of Matter,” two on sound, three each on 
heat and electricity, and five on light. Of the chapters on light two are given to the 
geometrical consequences of the laws of reflection and refraction, and the others to 
light as a physical phenomenon. There are a few problems in Part II. As an 
example, the chapter on the electric current contains phenomenon of electric current 
shown by heating of wire and disappearance of electric charges, analogy with flow 
of water, effect on magnetic needle, voltaic cell, hydraulic analogy to voltaic cell, 
source of energy in cell, thermoelectric currents, thermopile, galvanometer with astatic 
combination, solenoid, induced magnetism, heating effects of current, arc and glow 
lamps, electrolysis, electro-plating, laws of electrolysis, discharge through gases, 
cathode and Roentgen rays, Ohm’s law, Wheatstone’s bridge schematically and its 
actual form, induced currents, self-induction, the transformer, induction coil, dynamo, 
telephone, and microphone. 

This is a book for teachers especially. The explanations are quite condensed, 
and a very large number of subjects are treated, for the space. The technical lan- 
guage of physics is freely used. In this way an important object is attained. Anyone 
with some acquaintance with the facts of physics will be enabled to get a much deter 
view of the whole when he sees them rapidly resumed, placed in the proper order and 
proportion, and the chains of reasoning, which make physics a science, briefly indi- 
cated. This is the strong point and the one where the great attainments of the authors 
are made most useful to their readers. 

It is pointed out in the preface that the laws of physics are too complex to be 
described from his own experiments by the unaided student; and therefore lecture 
experiments are all-important and laboratory experiments secondary, at the beginning. 
This is a fact sometimes overlooked. There are therefore collected in Part II what 


might be appendices to the chapters of Part I describing how best to show the phe- 


nomena which are explained in them. 

The names of the authors are a guarantee not only of accuracy in statement of 
facts, but of right exposition of principles underlying the facts, so far as they are 
known. It would be superfluous to recommend the book to all having to teach ele- 
mentary physics. 

J. H. McDONALD 

BURLINGTON, IA. 
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The Elements of Physics. By HENRY CREW, Professor of Physics in North- 
western University. Second edition, 1900. Price $1.10. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

THE first edition of this text appeared in 1899. The appearance of a second 
edition within one year shows that there is an unusual demand for it as a text-book. 
The author has taken advantage of the opportunity offered by the second edition to 
make a few alterations, so as to bring its contents entirely within the range of second- 
ary-school work. For example, the use of the method of limits has been given up; 
in all the formule and figures, Greek letters have given place to Roman; the trigo- 
nometrical abbreviations, such as sine, cosine, etc., have not been used, but the longer 
geometrical expressions have been retained; many problems have been added. To 


juote the author, ‘“ The purpose of these changes has been to simplify the treatment. 


rhe subject cannot be simplified.” 

Leaving out of account the chapter on Waves and a number of original experi- 
mental illustrations, the contents of the text differ but little from those of other ele- 
mentary texts in physics. But the method of presentation is unique. It would be 
difficult for most teachers of physics to improve:on Mr. Crew’s orderly, lucid, and 
attractive exposition of the subject. The manner in which general principles are 
led up to and illustrated is admirable. 

The reviewer notices that very few complicated instruments are described. For 
example, the tedious explanation of the action of an influence electric machine, so 
common to texts in physics, is wanting in this text. Those of us who believe that 
instruments should be studied in a laboratory and not from a text, will approve such 
omissions. It is intended that the use of the text shall be supplemented by a course in 
laboratory instruction. It is to be hoped that the author will supply a laboratory 
manual. 

The preface, containing the author’s “confession of faith,” gives a number of 
valuable suggestions on the method of teaching physics. 

Gorpon F, HULL 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


An Elementary Physics for Secondary Schools. By CHARLES BURTON 
THWING, Professor of Physics in Knox College. Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Co., Boston, Igoo. 

THIs text contains, in addition to a simple theoretical treatment of the subject, a 
short laboratory manual. Both parts are entirely within the range of secondary- 
school work. 

The author has departed from the usual arrangement of matter in inserting a 
chapter on Work, Energy, and Machines after dealing with Heat, Electricity, and 
Magnetism. This makes possible a very clear exposition of the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy. A chapter on Waves contains a good deal not ordinarily treated of 
in an elementary text, but it is largely theoretical and lacks in experimental illustra- 
tions. 

The laboratory manual covers about seventy experiments requiring apparatus of 
a very simple character. 

GorpDON F. HULL 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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One Thousand Problems in Physics. By WILLIAM H. SNYDER, Worcester 
(Mass.) Academy, and IRVING O. PALMER, Newton (Mass.) High 
School. Size, 7% X5in. Pp. 142. Price, 55 cents. Ginn & Com- 
pany. 

THIs is a labor-saving device for teachers of physics in secondary schools. The 
problems are divided into eighteen classes, and are on all the subjects embraced in a 
secondary-school course. There are added the Harvard entrance examination papers 
in physics for ten years. The collection should naturally be used to select from, and 
could not enable the teacher to dispense with making problems to suit his own teach- 
ing. The problems are good, are well selected, are on a great many different topics, 


and do not involve any advanced mathematics. 
J. H. McDoNnaLpD 


BURLINGTON, IA. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION, PSYCHOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Child. A Study in the Evolution of Man. By Alexander Francis Chamberlain, 
Clark University. Illustrated. Size, 7% X5 in.; pp. xiit+498. Price, $1.50. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons : New York. 

The Bird Book. By Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. Size 71% X5 in.; pp. xii+276. Price, 
60 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Earth, Sky, and Air in Song. Book I. By W.H. Neidlinger, with pictures by 
Walter Bobbett. Cloth, quarto, profusely illustrated, 127 pages. Price, 70 cents. 
American Book Company. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


The Beacon Biographies. Thomas Jefferson. By Thomas E. Watson. Size 51%4X4 
in.; 150 pages. Price, 75 cents. Boston: Small Maynard & Co. 

Giles Corey of the Salem Farms. By Henry W. Longfellow. Riverside Literature 
Series. Paper cover. 76 pages. Price, 15 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Murillo. A Collection of Fifteen Pictures and a Portrait of the Painter, with Intro- 
duction and Interpretation by Estelle M. Hurll. Size 8X5 in.; pp. xvii-+96. 
Price, 40 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Art of Translating. With special reference to Cauer’s Die Kunst des Ueberset- 
zens. By Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt University. Size 8X5 in.; 86 
pages. Price, 70 cents. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co, 


Considerations on Painting. Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
By John LaFarge. Size 744X5% in.; 270 pages. Price, $1.25. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, and other Poems. Edited by Joseph B. 
Seabury. The Silver Series of English and American Classics. Size, 74 X5 in.; 
136 pages. Priee, 30 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co 

John Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. Edited by Agnes Spofford Cook. Size 7% X§5 in.; 
137 pages. Price, 35 cents. The Silver Series. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine and The Passing of Arthur. Edited by James E. 
Thomas, Boys’ English High School, Boston. The SilverSeries. Size, 714 X5 in.; 
141 pages. Price, 30 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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Goldsmith’s The Traveler and The Deserted Village. Edited by Frederick Tupper, 
University of Vermont. The Silver Series. Size, 74% X5 in.; 106 pages. Price, 
30 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

A School Grammar of the English Language. By Edward A. Allen, University of 
Missouri. Size, 7%4X5 in.; 170 pages. Price, 60 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & 
Co. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Schiller’s Das Lied von der Glocke. With Introduction, etc. By W.A.Chamberlain, 
Denison University. Heath’s Modern Language Series. Size, 64%X4% in.; 45 
pages. Price, 20 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Madame Thérése. By Erckman-Chatrian. Edited for School use by C. Fontaine, 
Washington, D. C., High Schools. Cloth, 12mo, 191 pages with map. Price, 50 
cents. American Book Co. 


Cing Scénes de La Comédie Humaine par H. De Balzac. Edited by Benjamin W. 
Wells. Heath’s Modern Language Series. Size, 614X4¥% in.; 212 pages. Price, 
40 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


An Elementary Grammar of the Spanish Language. By L.A. Boiseaux, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Silver Modern Language Series. Size, 7145 in.; 192 pages. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. 

An Elementary Spanish Reader. By L. A. Boiseaux, Columbia University. Silver 
Modern Language Series. Size, 714 X5 in., 160 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


Business Law. A Book for Schools and Colleges. By Thomas Raeburn White, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Introduction by Roland P. Falkner, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 8vo, cloth, 367 pages. Price, $1.50. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

American History Told by Contemporaries. Volume III. National Expansion. 
1783-1845. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard University. Size, 8x5% 
in.; 688 pages. Price, $2.00. New York: ‘The Macmillan Company. 

The Atlas Tablet of United States History, A Method of Teaching with complete 
outline of topics. By F. W. Nichols, Evanston, Ill. 102 pages. Chicago: Central 
School Supply House. 

A Survey of English History. By Mary Tremain, Lincoln, Neb., High School. 
European History Studies. Introduction and Double Number 1. Paper cover. 71 
pages. Price, 10 cents. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 


SCIENCE 


Bergen’s Botany Key and Flora. Northern and Central States Edition. By Joseph 
Y. Bergen, English High School, Boston. Size, 7X5 in.; 257 pages. Price, 45 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Foundations of Botany. By Joseph Y. Bergen, English High School, Boston. Size, 
74 X5 in.; pp. x+257 pages. Price, $1.70. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


THE Macmillan Company announce that they have ceased to act as publishers of 


the /nternational Monthly. All communications to that journal should be addressed 
to the /rternational Monthly, Burlington, Vermont. 

In a forthcoming number of the SCHOOL REVIEW there will be a review of a 
History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850, by James Ford Rhodes. 
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The Macmillan Company publish it in four volumes, and the period covered is from 
1850 to 1864, giving a complete history of the Civil War. 

THE Report of the Proceedings of the Charleston Meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association has just been published from The University of Chicago Press. 
It is a much smaller volume than usual, just as the meeting was a much smaller meet- 
ing than is usually the case. The important papers in it are: ‘The Small Col- 
lege,” by President Thompson and President W. R. Harper; “The Problem of the 
South,” by Booker T. Washington; “The Status of Education at the Close of the 
Century,” by Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, with discussion by President Eliot 
and Dr. William T. Harris; Dr. Atwater’s famous paper on “Alcohol Physiology” 
which created such a stir at the meeting of the superintendents; the last public address 
of the late Professor B. A. Hinsdale of the University of Michigan, in which he reviews 
the educational progress during the year. These volumes of the Proceedings of the 
National Educational Association ought to be in every educator’s library because they, 


with a couple of the best educational journals, form the best nucleus for a peda- 


gogical library. 
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